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A Four Book Series For the First Three Years 





tthe Books Do. 


‘ Accomplish 
attempts. 





more thanyany other system 


* Teach first the sounds of consonants, which are 
the framework of all words. 


Combine the mechanical and the thought sides 
of reading to a wonderful degree. 


The work in phonics results in clear enunciation, 
distinct articulation, and purity of tone. 


Present in each lesson a fresh incentive. 


Being full of life and action, they arouse the en- 
ergies of the teacher and the imagination of 
the child. 


The lessons for each day are planned to secure a 
definite amount of work, and to accomplish 
definite results. 


*The list of blend words in each lesson affords a 
test of the pupil’s ability to apply the sounds 
already learned. 


they do for the Pupil. 


: Oe Train the eye, 





voice, and ear. 


@. Make learning to read a pleasure, not drudgery. 


Present all the essentials in such an attractive 
. Way that even the slow pupils grasp the facts. 


Further details 


Develop a possible vocabulary of more than 4,000 
words in the first-year. 


Enable pupils to do easily three times as much 
reading as formerly. 


». Give pupils a command of words and a marked 


power to attack new matter. 


». Secure better expression. 


. The reading matter 


. The method is cumulative, 


. Are adapted to 


Develop.a clearer understanding. 

Help the child to do a great deal for himself, 

Make pupils eager to read. 

anid illustrations are indis- 

pensable to each other. 

making the pupil 
self-reliant and independent very early. 

Have no 4diacritical marks to 
reading. 


confuse the 


children of for- 
eign parentage. 


What they do for the Teacher. 








24. 


26. 


27. 


Require no special preparation on the part of the 
teacher. 


Enable any teacher, however inexperienced, to 
make a success of teaching reading 


Show the teacher first what to do, and then help 
her to do it. 


Save the teacher much preparatory work, 


on application to 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


EW YorK 


CINCINNATI 
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THE WEEK JN REVIEW 


AT BALTIMORE. 


The curtain had hardly more than 
fallen upon the drama on the stage 
at Chicago before it arose upon that 
at Baitimore. There was not, how- 
ever, the exciting prelude. There 
were some contested seats; but there 
was no ten-days’ session of the na- 
tional committee to investigate and 
decide them, and there were no tor- 
rents of yvituperation and no fire- 
works. But there was a somewhat 
similar alignment of factions,—con- 
servatives versus radicals; and Mr. 
Bryan, fresh irom reporting the pro- 
ceedings of the Republican conven- 
tion at Chicago, was in excellent 
temper for assuming the leadership of 
the radical elements, whose idol he 
has long been. 

THE FIRST ROUND. 

In the first round—to follow the 
prevailing practice of describing po- 
litical events in the language of the 
prize-ring,—Mr. Bryan was defeated. 
The management had selected Judge 
Parker of New York for temporary 
chairman. This selection was vehe- 
mently opposed by Mr. Bryan; and, 
after futile attempts at compromise, 
the issue went before the convention. 
Mr. Kern of Indiana was at first put 
forward, but withdrew in favor of Mr. 
Bryan; and then was witnessed the 
dramatic spectacle of the last two 
candidates for the presidency pitted 
against each other, a spectacle closely 

aralleling that at Chicago. But Mr. 
Sie was defeated by a vote of 579 
to 510,—by no means a large margin— 
and Judge Parker proceeded with his 
address, which, it was noticed with 
some interest, was directed quite as 
much against Mr. Roosevelt as 
against the Republican candidate at 
Chicago. 

THE UNIT RULE ABROGATED. 


On the second day of the conven- 
tidn Mr. Bryan and his radical fol- 


lowers asserted their strength to 
some purpose. They secured the se- 
lection of Senator Ollie James of 


Kentucky for permanent chairman in- 
stead of Judge Parker. They pushed 
through the committee on resolutions 
and the committee on rules a plan to 
postpone the presentation of a plat- 
form until after the party’s candidate 
for President had been nominated. 
And most important of all, they 
passed through the convention, by an 
ample majority, a motion abrogating 
the unit rule. It has been the im- 
memorial practice of national Demo- 
cratic conventions to take the votes 
of states as units,—the minority in 
each state thus counting for nothing. 
The immediate occasion for the re- 
versal of this practice was the fact 
that Wilson had carried nine dis- 
tricts in Ohio, the remainder being 
carried by Governor Harmon. Un- 
der the unit rule, these nine districts 
would have been counted for Har- 
mon. The motion to reverse the 
rule was made in the Wilson interest, 
and was supported by the Wilson and 
Bryan delegates. 

MR. BRYAN MAKES A SCENE. 


Thursday night Mr. Bryan created 
an unexpected scene by introducing 
a resolution calling for the nomina- 
tion of candidates who were under no 
obligation to Morgan, Ryan, Bel- 
mont, or any others of the “privi- 
lege hunting class,” and demanding 
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the expulsion of Thomas F. Ryan, 
who was sitting as a delegate from 
Virginia, and August Belmont, dele- 
gate from New York. Mr. Bryan 
made a vehement and impassioned 
speech defending his motion. The 
convention was thrown into anh up- 
roar, and Mr. Bryan was bitterly at- 
tacked and greeted with cries of “Go 
over to Roosevelt.” He finally 
withdrew the second part of his reso- 
Jution, calling for the expulsion of 
Ryan and Belmont, and the conven- 
tion voted on the first part. The 
conservative leaders, partly because 
it was an awkward resolution to vote 
against and partly because they 
thought it unwise to give Mr. Bryan 
a reason for a bolt, voted for it, and 
it was carried. by a vote of 899 tu 


196. 
AN OBSTINATE DEADLOCK. 


From that time on, Mr. Bryan was 
the dominant figure in the conven- 
tion. He bitterly opposed the New 
York delegation on the ground thar 
it was under the control of Wall 
Street; and he _ assailed Speaker 
Clark for permitting an alliance of 
his forces with Tammany. Ballor- 
ing went on through Friday, Satur- 
day, and Monday without result, and 
when the convention just after mia- 
night Monday adjourned until Tues- 
day forenoon, the situation was as 
chaotic as ever. Harmon’s strength 
had melted from 148 on the first bat- 
let to 27 on the forty-second; the 
Marshall vote, which started at 31, 
had vanished altogether at the 
twenty-eighth ballot; Underwood’s 
strength was pretty: solid, starting at 
117%, and standing at 104 at the 
forty-second ballot. But the position 
of the two.chief contestants, Clark 
and Wilson, had been _ reversed. 
Clark, who started at 440% to 324 
for Wilson, had dropped to 422 on 
the thirty-ninth ballot, while Wilson 
had 507%. On the forty-second bal- 
lot, however, there was a slight re- 
cession in the Wilson lead, and 
Clark stood at 430 and Wilson at 
494. The Wilson leaders opposed the 
motion to adjourn, but were out- 
voted by the weary delegates. 


WILSON AT LAST. 


It was on Tuesday afternoon and 
on the forty-sixth ballot that the 
deadlock was broken and Wilson 
was nominated. The forty-fifth bal- 
lot brought Wilson within 100 votes 
of the required two-thirds. After 
that, it became plain that nothing 
could prevent his nomination. Un- 
derwood withdrew; Senator Stone, 
who had managed the Clark cam- 
paign, released the delegates who 
had been voting for the speaker; 
and the other smaller groups went 
over bodily to Wilson. So, out of 
the chaos and confusion emerged at 
last a strong candidacy, and at least 
the semblance of harmony. It was a 
striking climax to an extremely 
strenuous contest. 


NOT A NEW EMBLEM. 


Apropos of the selection of the red 
bandanna as the emblem of the new 
Roosevelt party, the fact is recalled 
that this is by no means the first time 
that political significance has been 
given to this emblem. In the Cleve- 
land-Thurman campaign of 1888 the 
red bandanna came into prominence 
as an emblem because it was Judge 
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Thurman’s custom to make practical | 
that sort of a handkerchief. & 
At the Democratic campaign rallies 7 
that year the halls were draped in red © 
bandannas, and cheap red bandanna # 


use of 
























































































handkerchiefs were distributed free 


among the crowds who attended them. 
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But even this is not the first cam- 
paign use of the emblem. As far 
back as 1840 and 1844, the years of 


Hard Cider, Tippecanoe and Tyler cae 


Too. red bandannas were flourished 
by active campaigners. The reju- 


venescence of the red bandanna, if #€ ay 


occurs on an extensive scale, will be 
a boon to certain departments of tex- 
tile manufacture. 


THE KOSHER MEAT RIOTS, 


The Kosher meat 
spread from Chicago and New York 
to Boston, Malden, and neighboring 
cities. “Kosher” meat is, in Jewish 
parlance, “clean” meat, that is to say | 


ter, ete., fulfils the requirements of 
the Jewish law. These riots are an 
organized expression of the wrath of 
Jewish women against the high 
prices of meat in the ““Kosher” shops. 
The luckless butchers find their shops 
invaded by crowds of women who 
threaten and assault their customers, . 
throw their meat upon the floor or 
into the gutter, and sprinkle kerosene 
over it. The attacks are so sudden 
that the police frequently arrive too- 
late to be of any use. The small deal 
ers are in a trying position. as it is 
the men higher up rather than they 
who are responsible for the high 
prices. Scores of them have been 
driven out of business. The infuri- 
ated rioters seem not to realize that 
a good way to boycott high meat 
prices, especially in hot weather, is to 
eat fish, eggs, cereals, and vegetables 
instead. 


LABOR LEADERS IN CON- 
TEMPT PROCEEDINGS. : 


Justice Daniel T. Wright of the su- 
preme court of the District of Colum- 
bia has again adjudged in contempt 


Samuel Gompers, president of the | 


American Federation of Labor; Frank 
Morrison, 


tion, and John Mitchell; and has sem 


tenced Mr. Gompers to one year and > 


i 


Mr. Morrison to six months in jath. 


Sentence of Mr. Mitchell was suse” 


pended because he was not present i 
court. These are the cases growitig 
out of the protracted boycott of the 
Bucks Stove and Range Company 
Once before the district court sem 
tenced these three labor leaders for 
contempt in this case, but the action 
was reversed by the supreme court Of 
the United States on a technical 
point. Appeal has again been taken 
to that tribunal by the trio, whe 
gens are released under $5,000 
ail. 


. ,~ 
> 





our real bent when we are children? 
asked Binks of the genial philoso 
pher. . 


“T know a barber in this town w 


the age of five was the most disagree 


able little shaver you ever saw, ang 
always mixed up in some kind Of@ 
bad scrape.”—Harper’s Weekly. 


rioting hago 


meat which, as to the time of slaugh- 9) 


secretary of the federas — 
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“Do you believe that we ever SHOW 
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“Yes,” said the genial philosonaaa aa 
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Malden GOLDEN STATE LIMITED 


Commercial School Daily Between 


WALTER LEROY SMITH, PRINCIPAL San Francisco, Kansas City, St. Louis and 
Chicago via Los Angeles and El Paso. 








Educationally the Strongest Business 


School in New England. A train modem in every respect and catering 
to the comfort and convenience of travelers 
Bookkeepers, Secretaries, Stenographers, Teachers be route between California and the East. 
a caicaty ‘ehaiphoyies “ine Tneeay Ulead A hine of easy grades and scenic features 
trained and competent office assistants free of charge Electric lighted standard sleeping cars, obser- 
A special feature of the school is a normal depart- vation car, library, buffet, ladies’ parlor, obser- 


ment which adequately equips for commercial teach- vation rotunda, dining service meeting the 


ing positions. There is a large demand for well most exacting requirements. 
equipped commercia! teachers. The positions pay 
attractive salaries. 


Write, call or telephone for further information. Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 


156 PLEASANT STREET Southern Pacific 
MALDEN, MASS, SEE AGENTS 


Trains young men and women to be thorough 


























HAVE YOU COPIES FOR REFERENCE? 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION - A. = Winship, Editor 
DECEMBER 14, 1911 —Opportunities and Responsibilities of Supervision. “A comprehensive symposium on “Superintendents 


« problems. State, county, city, towny,and -rural quppeiptendente the country over contributed theirfs 
“™* -- answers to a list of significant questions: 


MARCH 21, 1912.—The Problem. of Sex Instruction, A remarkably pointed Qbeenpeien by teachers, principals, physi- — 
cians, clenpgymen,and laymen, which hashoroughly- ventilated thequestion,and caused a great Stir. 

APRIL 25, 1912.—Medical Inspection Number. The problem of-health supervision thoroughly discussed. Embodies 
proceedings of the American School Hygiene Association. 

JUNE 13, 1912.—Convention Number, Great statement of N. E. A. Historical. Statement of its financial condition. 
Forecast. Also, ‘‘The School Principal—Opportunities, Responsibilities, and Problems.” Never, 
in our columns or elsewhere, have the principals of the country discussed their place in the profes- 
sion as they do in this number. 

SINGLE COPIES, & CENTS 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, - 6. Beacon Street, Boston 


“WHAT THE THE GOVERNOR OF NORTH CAROLINA SAID.” 


‘*The best money spent by any community is that spent. for 
schools.”*—Gov. CHARLES B. AYCOCK: Speech at Waynes- 
boro, N. C. 
WTEN you spend money on your schools, it is money well 

invested to buy the best materials, no matter what they 
cost. In the matter of lead pencils, the DIXON’S AMERICAN 
GRAPHITES lead the world. When the teachers think of the 
pencil that stands the highest from an educational point of 
view, they think DIXON every time. 


Send 16c. in stamps for samples that ry pere that the Governor wee right 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY \ 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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The Largest Typewriter Sale in History 





TEN THOUSAND 


UNDERWOOD 
TYPEWRITERS 


have been ordered by the 
Western Union Telegraph 
Company for use in all of> 
fices throughout their vast 
organization, 





All Telegrams, Night and 
Day. Lettersin the future will be typewritten 
on the Underwood. 

Every well known writing machine was 
carefully considered by. the purchasing com- 
mittee and the Underwood won from stand- 
points of practical utility and mechanical] 
construction. 


Underwood Typewiter Co., Inc. 


Underwood Building New York 
“The Machine. You. Will Eventually. Buy.”’ 
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objects carefully kept in view :— 


WHAT SOME FOLKS THINK OF 
THE WOHLFARTH-ROGERS 
NEW-WORLD SPELLERS 


S. L. Fish, Principal Public. Schools, Snoujlake, Arizona: 
‘‘I think New-World a grand improvement on the 
old-time spellers.” 

1. Fairbanks, Superintendent of Schools, Springfield, 
Missour’: ** After thoroughly examining the New- 
World Spellers I find them excellent.’’ 

A. E. Robinson, Superintendent of Schools, New Washing - 
ton, Ohio: *‘Some days since I received copies of 
New-World Speller, Grade 1-2 and 3-8. They seem 
to me to be the only real spelling books I have ever 
seen, Other so-called spellers are simply word 
lists.” 

J. A. Johnson, County Superintendent of Schools, 
Comanche, Oklahoma: ‘* The New-World Speller is 
unique in that it makes the study of spelling a 
thought study rather than an exercise of memory.” 
Lelia E. Patridge, Eastern Kentucky State Normal 
School, Richmond, Kentucky: ‘‘ These books are cer- 
tainly a new departure in the way of spelling 
books, being remarkably attractive in form and 
having much that is novel in content. They are 
evidently the result of careful and elaborate prepa- 
ration. 


World. Book. Company 


“VYonkers-on-Hudson, New York 











JUST PUBLISHED! 


Illustrated. 30 cents. 


It makes the child's first year with the printed page a joy. It appeals particularly to the child's delight 
im tone work and his love for impersonation. The Expression Primer has been prepared with the following 








@ To provide interesting material within the scope of the child’s experience. 

|. To bring. into play..the. child's ability to imitate either vocally. or dramatically. 

{| Fo place in the;-hands of the child material permitting a wide variation for oral expreesicn. 

| To eliminate that © self-consciousness so° prevalent in the intermediate graces, the cause of which, if 
rightfully understood, is centred in the first and second years of school life. 


The attractive colored illustrations form a most charming feature. 


NEW BOOKS FOR: FALL CLASSES 


Keller and Bishop’s Commercial and Industrial Geography. (Grades VII-IX) 
Atkinson's European Beginnings of American History. (Grades VI-VII) 
Gulliver’s Friendship of Nations, (Grades VII -IX ) 

Wentworth and Smith's Work and Play with Numbers. (Grades I-I]) 








GINN AND COMPANY, 


29 Béacod Street - Boston 


- - = Publishers 
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THE SCIENTIFIC RECONSTRUCTION OF EDUCATION 


WILLIAM 


The enterprises that aim to reconstruct educa- 
tion by scientific methods grow constantly more 
numerous and more ambitious. In a general 


way these enterprises may be classified as physi- 
perhaps 


cal, as statistical, and as 
sociological. 


We are setting out to have 


social, or 


scientifi,caly constructed build- 
ings. The resultant reconstruc- 
tion has given us _ fireproof 
structures, unilateral lighting, 
adjustable desks, blackboards, 
not always biack, and some- 
times not boards at all, forced 
ventilation, sanitation, humidi- 


fication, outdoor gardens, gym- 
nasiums, playgrounds, and 
many other similar items. The 
old school, something like a 
home with small rooms, low 
ceilings, defective stairways, is 
going fast. The new school is 
like a rich man’s palace or a city hall or an army 
barrack improved and beautified. The 
ticity is absent. 

With this change has come a change in our 
attitude toward the human body. We are put- 
ting physical development into the course of 
study, for we have learned the relations of food 
and sleep and care to growth and improvement. 

We are setting out to measure all things sta- 
tistically. We have learned to take seriously the 
philosophic category that a change in quantity 
makes a change in quality. We are tabulating 
all school and college phenomena. We know the 
curves of growth in height, in weight, in spelling, 
in slang, in Latin, in the social spirit, in good 
deeds. We know the psychical rate by measur- 
ing it, the psychical field, the physical reaction- 
force. We are numbering as well as naming all 
creatures and created things. The science of 
Statistics is leading into the art of computation 
and of adjustment. We have learned what. it 
means when one mind must be told and must 
trace one fact so many times before it functions 
as ideation while another mind needs to be told it 
so many less or so many more times. 

The counting house principle is a fixed ideal in 
modern school operation. Empiricism is at a 
heavy discount, and will soon go to protest and 
to bankruptcy. 

We are setting up man in society as the 
measure of all things educational, Here science 
iS especially ambitious. We propose to educate 
boys and girls for definite vocations in an as- 


domes- 


EST ABROOK 





JOHN H. PHILLIPS 
Superintendent Birmingham, Ala. 
Member Executive Committee, N. E. A. 


CHANCELLOR 


sumed world of the relatively immediate future. 
Habits must be induced and securely established. 
Parents’ organizations multiply. The juvenile 
court is created and studied. Sociology is not 
convinced that in the equation heredity tinees en- 
vironment equals _ character, 
heredity is the larger factor. 

We feel that the school must 
be primarily social in its aims. 
considering individuality, and its 
interests as means rather than end 

That great saying of Froebel 
to the effect that independent 
livelihood is the goal of educa- 
tion takes on scientific import 
in this modern age. We meas- 
ure and discriminate tempera- 
ments that we may fit tempera- 
ment to vocation. 

Even citizenship, marriage, 
and religious character do not 
escape. the scientific spirit. 
Science doubts, distrusts, even denies, though 
not categorically, 

Most of the things that we used to believe we 
now know are not so. These two propositions 
are scientifically demonstrable :— 

Few things are what. they seem. 

Few things are what they are called. 

These two. propositions create upon the nega- 
tive side the presuppositions of science. But 
science has its positive side, an absolute and 
beautiful faith in the certainty, the universality, 
and the uniformity of natural law. This faith is 
not science at all. 

Secause the sun has risen every morning for 
some millions or billions of years does not prove 
that it will rise to-morrow. Faith gives us_ the 
confidence; faith which is “the substance of 
things hoped for, the evidence of things not seen,” 
by which some of our fathers obtained good re- 
ports. 

Behind all this modern science, within and driv- 
ing forward. the scientific reconstruction of edu- 
cation, ignored and, I fear, at times by some of us 
scorned, is.a faith that is not scientific but is phil- 
osophic and in a way religious, It is a faith with 
several. articles in its creed. One is that the 
patient efforts of science to better man and his en- 
vironment for the sake of later man are worth 
while because man himself is worth. while. 

But let none of us mistake the true relations of 
science and-of philosophy in education. Science 
is the handmaid, not the. mistress of the house- 
hold. 
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THE ‘SELECTION AND DISMISSAL OF TEACHERS 


HENRY M. WALRADT 
Riverpoint, R. I. 


One of the most important functions of school 
administration is the selection and dismissal of 
teachers. If professional qualications — includ- 
ing scholastic attainments, pedagogical attain- 
ments, and proper personal traits—are the basis 
upon which the choice and retention of teachers 
rests, the responsibility for choosing and dis- 
missing them should be entrusted to the person 
or the persons best qualified to measure those 
qualifications and also having the time to make a 
proper investigation of them. Futhermore, the 
matter should be removed as far as possible from 
the sphere of politics, favoritism, and personal 
influence. Whenever a teacher is appointed, the 
entire community should have confidence that the 
best available teacher has been chosen. When- 
ever a teacher is dismissed, every unprejudiced 
observer should be satisfied that the dismissal is 
made for no other purpose than the welfare of the 
school. The men and women elected by the 
people to administer the schools are usually men 
and women busy with their own affairs and are 
not always chosen because of their intimate 
knowledge of the essentials of good teaching and 
of the qualifications of good teachers. In fact, a 
school board comprised wholly of former teachers 
would not be an ideal school board. The school 
board, whether ideal or otherwise, ought to place 
a large measure of responsibility with the superin- 
tendent. Coming to his office with special train- 
ing for his work, his entire time and energy being 
given to his work and his tenure of office de- 
pending wholly upon the results of his work, his 
fitness for passing upon the fitness of teachers 
is likely to be superior to that of any member of 
his school board. In emergencies calling for 
promptness of action, he is far more likely than 
a committee of two or more to find without delay 
the right person for a teacher’s position. 

Looking upon a system of schools as an or- 
ganized business, in which the school board is a 
board of directors and the superintendent is the 
executive officer of the board, the propriety of 
putting upon him the chief responsibility, if not 
the sole responsibility, in the selection and reten- 
tion of teachers is evident. A board of directors 
makes no attempt to perferm all the functions of 
the business. It calls to its aid the most efficient 
manager that it can secure and expects him to 
conduct the business in such a manner and with 
such helpers as will produce satisfactory results. 
The manager cannot produce those results if his 
subordinates have a tenure in no way dependent 
upon him. The “manager” of a school system is 
its superintendent; and if he is to get good re- 
sults he must have a great responsibility in the 
choice and tenure of the teachers, upon whose in- 
telligent and faithful service he is dependent for 
those results. 

Should this responsibility be exclusive? Should 
the superintendent by state legislation or by the 


voluntary surrender, on the part of the school 
board, of its legal functions, have untrammeled 
authority to select and remove teachers? 

If the manager of a business were independent 
of the board of directors, the directors would be 
useless. If by legislation the superintendent 
were made uncontrollable by the school board in 
his appointments and removals one or more un- 
toward results would follow. He would become 
involved in wrangles with his board, or would fall 
under the influence of one or more members of 
the board whose influence would be exerted with- 
out the knowledge of the full board, or to carry 
measures in which the board retained authority 
he would be obliged to make deals with the whole 
board or with a portion of it. If he were subject 
to sinister motives, he would appoint teachers for 
the futherance of his own interests and he could 
do this more easily and with less danger of detec- 
tion than it can be done now when the members 
of the board are legally responsible for the per- 
sonnel of the teaching force and are closely 
watching one another. If he were autocratic, he 
would arouse antagonisms that would soon com- 
pass his downfall. If the school board by volun- 
tary relinquishment of its own authority should 
give him unlimited power in this matter, the ap- 
pearance of any of the evils already mentioned 
would quickly result in the resumption of its own 
authority or in the discharge of the superintend- 
ent. In either event, a vacillating policy would 
be almost inevitable and uncertainty is not the 
least of evils in school administration. 

The only way, therefore, in which a superinten- 
dent can be made independent in so vital a 
matter is to make him independent in all matters 
by the abolition of school boards. -This might, ia 
many instances, result in great benefit, but it in- 
volves the element of one-man power, which has 
never been popular in this country and which may 
be dismissed promptly as a _ proposition hardly 
within the range of discussion and certainly im- 
possible of attainment. School boards will be 
retained and their functions will continue directly 
or indirectly to control the superintendent. It is 
better that their control be direct and wunques- 
tioned than to be either indirect or partial with all 
the attendant train of evils. 

If the legal relations of school board and super- 
intendent are to remain without material change, 
how can the superior fitness of the superintendent 
for choosing and removing teachers be given its 
proper exercise? The answer is found in the 
actual method which is becoming more and more 
common. By giving the superintendent the ini- 
tiative, relying principally upon his judgment as 
an expert, trusting the integrity of his purposes 
in every instance, and subordinating their per- 
sonal likes and dislikes to their zeal for the co- 
operation without which schools, like any other 
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business, cannot prosper, school boards are doing 
their part in the creation and retention of efficient 
corps of teachers. By fidelity to the traditions 
and ideals of their profession, by their ability to 


utilize the best at their command, and by their 
desire to name no candidates who cannot upon 
merit command the votes of school boards, by 


their practice of withdrawing their support from 
no teacher until fully convinced of that teacher’s 
failure to meet the essential requirements of the 
teacher’s position, and by their determination to 
justify the confidence of men and women who 
trust them, superintendents are in fact getting all 
necessary influence in the matter now under con- 
sideration. In brief, the school board that fol- 
lows almost implicitly the recommendations of an 
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upright and competent superintendent will find 
itself relieved of much outward pressure, much 
contention within the board, and much inherent 


doubt ; and it will find the standard of the teach- 
ing force higher, its devotion to work greater, 
and its divorce from local politics more complete 
when teachers know that selection and retention 
depend upon merit rather than upon the supposed 
efficacy of a “pull.” On the other hand, the su- 
perintendent who is not upright and competent 
cannot expect to retain his position and must ex- 
pect to be relieved as soon as an intelligent com- 
mittee, backed by an intelligent community, rec- 
ognizes that the schools are not in the keeping of 
an able and worthy man. 
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To believe in ourselves in the sense of regarding ourselves as full of the germs of 
growth is not only to secure the highest growth, but it is to render the finest service which 
aman can render to his fellows.—Hamilton Mabie. 
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LOOKING ABOUT 


A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR 


WILLIAM AND MARY COLLEGE 


Next to Harvard University in age is William 
and Mary College at Williamsburg, Va., and it 
would have been older if the colonists had car- 
ried out promptly their first plan for a university 
in 1624, but it was left for a later generation to 
establish a college for the South in 1693. 

Williamsburg, with Jamestown island annex, 
has the most ancient history in the same area of 
any city in America. Here was the first Eng- 
lish settlement and the first English government 
in America, the first Legislative Assembly, the 
first legislative action looking toward a colonial 
federation. Here John Smith had his guberna- 
torial residence, and here lived Pocahontas. 
Here Patrick Henry made his famous patriotic 
speech. Here was the first Protestant church in 
America, the first theatre, and the first ceme- 
tery. Here was the first hospital for the insane 
in the New World, and the church of Williams- 
burg is the Westminster Abbey of the South, 
with bronze tablets on the doors of the pews en- 
shrining the glorious records of patriots and 
other saints. Here, also, in the fireproof and 
burglar-proof subterranean vaults are _ historic 
church relics and treasures nowhere equaled in 
the country. 

This is the one spot on the Atlantic coast of 
North America where, aS a descendant of the 
Pilgrims of Plymouth and the Puritans of Cam- 
bridge, a man feels quite modern with every 
date “before 1620.” 

It is a strange feeling to be on a spot where the 
city is named for one king of England, the island 
annex and the river in which it is for another, and 
the state for a queen of England. It is strangely 
in contrast with the land of my fathers, where 
every name has an anti-royal suggestion. 

One appreciates that even now they are not 


zealous for modern hustle when in the longest 
day of the year he can get no breakfast at the 
hotel, no lunch counter refreshment of soda 
fountain cheer until “after eight o’clock.” 

This is not, however, characteristic of all things 
in the city, for William and Mary College has 
entered upon the new life with a vigorous de- 
partment of education, with one of the best 
school gardens for its model school in the coun- 
try, and with one of the first open-air schools. 

It has the only Teachers’ College, I think, ex- 
clusively for men students of education. The 
purpose is not merely to give young men educa- 
tion and training for educational work, but to help 
develop large opportunities for ‘them to serve 
the state in school work. Dean Henry E. Ben- 
nett and his assistant, Mr. Ferguson, are the 
keenest of students of progressive educational 
life of to-day in every section of the country. It 
is interesting to find a department of education 
with their focus. 

Williams is the only other college that has 
had a president who is the son of an alumnus who 
was President of the United States. 

All in all, the commencement season at Wil- 
liam and Mary College, with the scholastic, edu- 
cational, and social functions, was exceedingly 
interesting. The president, Lyon G, Tyler, is the 
youngest son of John Tyler, President of the 
United States, also an alumnus of William and 
Mary College, as also were Presidents Thomas 
Jefferson and James Monroe. Harvard is the 
only other college that has had more than one 
alumnus as President of the United States. 

The “Cradle of the United States of America” 
has the modern idea of being rocked by the elec- 
tricity of present-day purpose. 
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APPRECIATION OF DR. ELIOT 
The concluding volume of Professor Francis G. 
Peabody’s “Sunday Evening Sermons in the Col- 
lege Chapel” contains a gracious tribute to Presi- 
dent Emeritus Charles W. Eliot :— 
“Severest critic, best of listeners, 
Questioning all things with perennial youth, 
Quick to detect when faulty logic errs, 
Yet quicker to discern each note of truth; 
Men call you unimpassioned, cold, and 
The last survivor of the Puritan. 


stern, 


They little know the sympathies that burn 
For every worthy cause or troubled man. 
Straight to its mark your candid counsel flies, 
Its shaft of judgment tipped with kind desire, 
And those it pierces still unwounded rise, 
Chastened but strong, and purified by fire. 


“Along the coast where we have lived, toge 
There comes at evening time, in summer weather, 

A hush of nature, when'the sighing firs 

Cease their complaining, and: mo land breeze stirs 

The drowsy ocean; while the burnished bay 

Mirrors the splendors of the dying day. 

So, after many and tempestuous years, 

And many an angry gale of doubts and fears, 

The hostile breezes slacken and thén cedse#é 

The harbor lights are lit, of love and“peaceé® 

And life’s calm evening settles over you 

As sunset gathers over Asticou.”’ 
0-0 


Se ee 0-99 —______— 
THE ESSENCE OF LIBERAL EDUCATION 


DAVID SNEDDEN 


The world needs able producers, and educa- 
tion to that end will never be amiss; but it also 
needs, as a condition of social well-being, con- 
sumers who can utilize material and spiritual 
products to their own advantage, and also to the 
advantage of those who are of high grade among 
producers. Do I buy inferior newspapers when 
better are available? I not only injure myself, 
but I lend my influence to lowering the standards 
of newspaper production. Does one prefer 
cheap and ephemeral fiction to the standard writ- 
ings of the great masters? Not only does he 
fail to realize his own best good, but he becomes 
measurably responsible for the failure of other 
potential great masters to reach the stage of 
high creative work. Do we, as a people, reward 
with our approval and patronage unscientific 
medical attendance, conscienceless political ser- 
vice, and life-impairing industrial activity? We 
pay, as a rule, our own penalty; but sogiety is also 
permanently the loser in scientific medicine, in 
political honesty, and in genuinely efficient indus- 
try. Is not the essence of liberal education to be 
found in the conception of man as a user? Is it 
possible to call a man liberally educated, who, as 
a user, habitually makes inferior choices from the 
fields of art, literature, religion, applied science, 
convivial association, political leadership, and 
travel? Fortunately, we no longer hold the older 
notion that culture is inseparable from certain 
specialized forms of appreciation, such as ability 
to read Greek, speak French, recite sonnets, or 
discuss the latest fiction; and we are slowly learn- 
ing to conceive it as something deeper than the 
mere possession of etiquette and a set of con- 
ventions.—Atlantic. 
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ON THINKING ABOUT OURSELVES 
MISS K. T. WALLAS 
London, England 

Week by week beneath the surface of the 
stream of detail which flows past us, one fre- 
quently becomes conscious of mere abstract prob- 
lems shaping and re-shaping in the mind, and a 
desire comes to look at these with people who, 
like yourselves, do not read them between the 
lines of poetry and writing, but in the living ma- 
terial of the classroom. I am, therefore, ventur- 
ing to speak of one of these little hidden prob- 
lems which so often flit across my mind. I often 
find myself asking the question whether the time 
is not near at hand, indeed whether it has not al- 
ready come, when the intelligent training of our 
older.boys and girls ought to include teaching 
such facts of psychology as would enable them to 
form some conception of the nature of their 
mental process. ~In fact, to put it shorter, would 
it be possible ‘to throw over our traditions, and 


systematically train our boys and girls to think 
about themselves? My impulse is to say yes. 


First of all it is a question of more pressing im- 
portance now than it was, say twenty years ago. 
Why do we want to emphasize the meaning of 
school life more now than we did then? I would 
answer thatthe mental outlook of the child dur- 


ing these years has undergone ,a_ rather vital 
change. In our own young days the great 


majority of boys and girls were dependent upon 
school as the centre of their mental stimulus. 
The conception of the place of the child in the 
household, of the books he should read, the 
things he should hear, and the type of intellec- 
tual growth that should be shown him, we all re- 
member. Under such conditions school life and 
school distractions frequently filled up a child’s 
whole mental horizon, and the importance of 
school life was more or less unquestioned. 

In recent years all these barriers which stood 
between the child and the life of the outside world 
have been swept away by cheap literature, by dis- 
cussion with elders, by newspapers, by the de- 
velopments of science, which have all at once 
made the child not a citizen of a street or a town 
or a country, but of the world. By all these 
means the child is now brought into touch with 
the excitement and stir of life outside the worlds 
of home and school. How, then, are we to main- 
tain to its full the child’s old sense of the im- 
portance to himself of school? At present, I 
think, we are fostering his allegiance to school 
and duties On the 
one hand, we laboriously work at improving the 


school by two means. 
art of teaching, and so at increasing our hold of 
the child’s interest, and on the other hand, by di- 
rect and indirect ethical teaching, we are trying 
to get the child to see school life and school duties 
as a part of rightful conduct. 

A child goes, say, into the cinematograph 
theatre. While there he travels thirty miles in 
the Rocky mountains, and is then thrown out 
into the street. When the teacher shows at 
school next morning some photographs of China 
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they will not have 
the same appeal 
to the child as 
they would have 
had before. We 
have, I think, 
faced the fact 
that the modern 
child’s capacity to 
face right and 
wrong is more 
complex than was 
that of his par- 
ent, whose own 
physical horizon 
was more or less 
filled with his 
own particular 
creed, and the 
rather painful 
necessity which 
had been im- 
pressed upon him 
of obedience to 
elders. 

Perhaps it may 
be that we are 
only waiting for 
a teacher well 
versed in psy- 
chology, who will 
give the benefit 
of his efforts in 
this direction to 
his fellow-teach- 
ers and to others 
who, like myself, 
have to await the 
advent of such 
help. 

The teacher of psychology should be able to 
help us to make clear to children that the nervous 
system is living matter. First it comes with 
difficulty, then with greater ease, and later with 
no consciousness at all. Professor William 
James gives an illustration of the tendency of a 
piece of tissue paper to fold into the creases into 
which it has once been made. 

Personally I have always felt that in keeping 
from children such knowledge, we really lay them 
open to a far greater danger in moments of 
mental fatigue. I doubt whether we sufficiently 
realize the extent to which responsive children 
may suffer from this false standpoint, and what 
a distressing result it may bring about in school 
life. 

I should think that there are enough 
well-established facts that could be selected 
to show children that in moments of emo- 
tion of any kind, a habit constantly does 
weaken, and that, unless they realize this, 
they will at such moments be taken off their 
guard. Take, for instance, a sudden case of 
cruelty that is possible at such moments, and 
which is quite inconsistent with the normal emo- 
tional standpoint of a boy or girl. Or again, tak- 
ing cover for an instance under a lie if-a fault is 
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suddenly detected. 
To establish Such 
yknowiedge would 
greatty ** increase 
the child’s powers 
of resistance to 


these sudden 
lapses of con- 
duct. 


Teachers could 
help children to 
see what a large 
part mental habit 
plays in school 
life. They would 
thus come to 
see the why and 
wherefore of it, 
and would be 
able to form for 
themselves. some 
kind of philoso- 
phy of life. Such 
a conception 
would throw fresh 
light on the 
literature which 
we now ,put be- 
fore the elder 
child, especially 
the poetry 
through which 
we try first to 
unveil for chil- 
dren the deeper 
experiences of 
the human mind. 
I think it 
should be quite 
easy to do this. Take Robert Louis Stevenson, 
for example; all his strength lay in the habit in 
which he had trained himself of being happy. 
Take Matthew Arnold. It is interesting to see 
how he falls back again and again on the mental 
conception he had formed of the measured order- 
liness of the skies. 

If we could get our children to think sympa- 
thetically of the place of habit as part of the 
philosophy of life, it would lead them finally to 
some realization of the spiritual value of the ex- 
periences which put these habits to the proof. 

I have suggested that in the stress and be- 
wilderment of modern life we should perhaps 
bring school duties and life into a clearer focus 
in the children’s minds. Arm them in early years 
with truths about mental processes, and we shall 
get them to co-operate more easily with us in 
their own mental training. 

I plead for this on two grounds, firstly, because 
such a psychological conception is necessary, if 
the child is to see school as the training ground 
for life; and, secondly, because in thus thinking 
about itself, and hence of its own human limita- 
tions, the child may have some vision, dim though 
it perhaps may be, of what is meant by man’s 
search for truth.—Address. 


THE LATE CLARENCE F. CARROLL 
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METHODS OF UTILIZING THE MATERIALS OF THE 
CITY UNIVERSITY 


GUY ALLAN 


TAWNEY 


University of Cimeinnati 


The University of Cincinnati receives its finan- 
cial support chiefly from the city’s treasury, and 
the students up to the present time have come 
chiefly from the homes of the city. The board 
of directors is appointed by the mayor, three 
members being named by each new administra- 
tion, For several years past it has received by 
law, as a part of its financial support, the pro- 
ceeds from a one-half-mill tax on the properties 
listed in the city’s tax-duplicate. Consequently 
its life as a university is intimately bound up with 
the life of the city. The relation of the university 
to the city is one of participation in a life of which 
it is intimately a part rather than one of co- 
operation with a life of which it is independent. 
By the conditions of its existence as a university 
its work is inseparably bound up with the best 
life of a community of a half million of people. 

Nevertheless, shortly after the beginning of 
President Dabney’s administration in 1904 the 
term co-operation became the watchword of the 
departments composing the university. Co- 
operation means the plan “for using all the exist- 
ing local establishments, whether public schools, 
factories, hospitals, social settlements, museums, 
libraries, zoological gardens, water. works, gas 
and electric plants and street railways in the 
training of men and women for practical life and 
service. The local industries co-operate with the 
Engineering College in the training of engineers, 
for example, just as the local public schools co- 
operate with the College for Teachers in the 
training of teachers.’’ For the past seven years 
the students have worked in the shops and _fac- 
tories of the city as a part of their preparatior for 
the duties of professional engineers. For the 
same number of years, the college for teachers 
has played an important part in the organization 
and work of the public schools of the city. The 
students of the Medical College actually labor in 
the dispensaries and hospitals. The professors 
of economics, political science, and sociology are 
continually called upon to render services to the 
city in the many political and charitable bureaus, 
clubs, and associations of the city, while the stu- 
dents of these departments receive part of their 
university training by actual participation in these 
kinds of work. For many years past, and until 
the plan of using the public schools as centres of 
social work began to take definite shape, the 
university maintained a settlement in the heart of 
one of the factory districts of the city. The med- 
ical faculty and the chemists have been accus- 
tomed to discharge certain official and unofficial 
duties in connection with the health department 
of the city. The engineers and chemists are from 
time to time called upon to render important 
services in connection with the work of the 
city’s Public Service Board by testing the ma- 


terials to’ be used and advising as to plans to be 
carried out in the various construction and im- 
provement projects of the city government, 
For many years the department of economics 
maintained and managed a school of finance, 
commerce, and accounts down in the city for the 
benefit of young men who, for lack of means or 
other reasons, could not take advantage of the 
privileges of the university itself; and the build- 
ings of the university are now being used for a 
night school of the same nature watched over and 
manned by the departments and the students of 
the university. The university gives courses in 
biblical literature and in the psychology and 
philosophy of religions in which many students 
of the Lane Theological Seminary and the He- 
brew Union College, and many ministers of the 
city’s churches, are enrolled. By a system of so- 
called external lectures, various departments in 
the university have for years given regular in- 
struction to large classes not otherwise connected 
with the university in various public schools and 
libraries of the city, while a course of lectures on 
the Ropes foundation every year draws large 
crowds of people from the city to the main audi- 
torium of the university. Moreover, the univer- 
sity sustains interesting relations to various musi- 
eal organizations in the city and to Cincinnati’s 
well known Art Academy. 

It cannot but mean much to the life of a com- 
munity to have a university in its midst so closely 
and vitally interested in practically all of its in- 
stitutions; and on the other hand it means much 
to the university thus to have a great municipal 
community at its door-step offering its multi- 
farious life as a laboratory in which our educa- 
tional project may go forward; but the university 
does not exist merely for the sake of the city, and 
neither does the city exist for the sake of the 
university. The truth about the relations of the 
city and the university cannot be told by either 
formulation of the matter. The underlying pre- 
supposition of the University of Cincinnati is not 
a municipal theory of university values, but rather 
an educational theory of all municipal values. 
Whether she realizes it or not, the proposition to 
which the city of Cincinnati is now committed is, 
that the ultimate apology for the existence of the 
city, and of any city, is the education of men and 
women, that the ultimate criterion of values in 
city institutions, city customs, and city affairs is 
the educational criterion, and that the important 
question to be asked of any municipality is not, 
“Are you growing more numerous or more 
wealthy?” but rather, “Are you producing men?” 
Since the present administration of the university 
and the present administration of the public 
schools of Cincinnati, some eight and nine years 
ago, this ideal has continually been urged upon 
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the city. It has been urged, namely, that the city 
really is and actually’ éught to become one vast 
educational institution in which no man can live 
and not know with what great destinies knowl- 
edge has come into the world, in which every 
life shall be touched by the magician’s wand of 
liberty, and in which no laws, customs, or insti- 
tutions will be possible which are inconsistent 
with this the city’s chief business. This is the 
foremost methodological principle of the City 
University, that the city as a whole exists with the 
university in it for no other ultimate reason than 
that all men who dwell within her corporate 
limits and influence may be effectively free. 
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A CAUTION ON MONTESSORI 


LIGHTNER WITMER 





University of Pennsylvania 


I am writing you concerning a _ statement 
made in a contributed article on Montessori in 
the Journal of Education, June 20. 

The article closes as follows: ““Madame Montes- 
sori has evolved into an international teacher- 
trainer. Her school in Rome is the Mecca for 


teachers from all lands, eager to get inspiration 


and prestige from the personal instruction of the 
notable educator herself.” 

I have just returned from a trip abroad, where 
I spent some time looking into the situation in 
Rome. As a result of my visit I feel strongly 
that American teachers should be warned not to 
go to Rome for the purpose of obtaining instruc- 
tion in Montessori’s system from Dr. Montessori 
herself. I base this opinion on the following 
facts :-— 

(1) There is in Rome only one class of chil- 
dren which is being taught by Montessori. This 
is a class supported by a few wealthy women in 
Rome, to which they send their children, and 
upon which it is reported that Montessori is ex- 
perimenting for the purpose of carrying her work 
further into the primary grades. This class is 
conducted in Montessori’s own home. I was 
not permitted to see this class, and I was given to 
understand that no one had been permitted to ob- 
serve the work that was being done with these 
pupils. 

(2) There are in Rome six so-called Montes- 
sori classes, at six different tenements of the Beni 
Stabili. These schools, or Case dei Bambini, 
were the ones first instituted by Montessori. 
There are two so-called Montessori classes in a 
municipal school conducted by Signora Galli, and 
there are two or three other so-called Montessori 
schools of minor importance. All of these schools 
I have referred to as “so-called Montessori 
schools,” because Dr. Montessori has washed her 
hands of them, claiming that she is in no way re- 
sponsible for their methods, and when I visited 
her she professed to be able to give me_ no in- 
formation concerning their status or work. 

(3) There is a Casa dei Bambini, comprising 
about forty children, conducted by the nuns of the 
Franciscan order and in charge of a Montessori 
teacher. This class is nominally under Dr. 
Montessori’s supervision, but it is rarely visited 
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by her. Two American teachers who had been 
visiting the school regularly during the winter 
reported to me that they had seen Montessori on 
but one occasion, when she came to show the 
werk to the Queen Mother. The work accom- 
plished in this school is no better, if it is as good, 
as the work done in other schools which call 
themselves Montessori schools, but which Montes- 
sori has disowned. 

(4) Dr. Montessori has not given an hour of 
instruction in her methods to the swarms of 
American and other teachers who, we hear, are 
attending her courses. A great deal of dissatis- 
faction existed among the few American teachers 
whom I found in March still getting what they 
could from observing the work in the convent 
and other schools. Two California teachers, who 
informed me that they had a _ written statement 
from Montessori to the effect that she was going 
to give a class this year, claimed that she had 
subsequently refused to. give them any instruction, 
and only after the most persistent demands had 
consented along in February to allow an assistant 
teacher of the experimental class in her own 
home to give them a few lectures on the work in 
the English language. 

(5) Dr. Montessori herself does not under- 
stand English, and those who do not understand 
Italian must speak with her through an interpreter, 
but even those who understand Italian are unable 
to meet and talk with Montessori freely, as the 
wealthy friends who are at present supporting her 
efforts make it impossible for anyone to converse 
with Montessori except in their presence. 

(6) I had several interviews with Dr. Montes- 
sori, and at one of these interviews I asked her 
point-blank what she would guarantee to do for 
American students who might be sent to study 
with her next yeas. She refused to guarantee to 
give or to direct any work whatever, and the most 
that I could get from her was the expression of a 
vague hope that she would be able to have a 
model class under her immediate direction and a 
staff of lecturers at some time in the future. 

(7) For the above reasons I believe thot 
American teachers are to be warned against 
planning, as some did for this year, to spend a 
vear in Rome to study Montessori’s methods. 
If they are in Italy, a week spent in Rome examin- 
ing the different schoo!s will be ample for the pur- 
pose of getting a line on the character and suc- 
cess of Montessori’s work. 

(8) What I have stated above should not be 
interpreted to be in any way a criticism upon the 
Montessori method, which I consider a good one. 
and well worthy the attentive inquiry of Ameri- 
can teachers. I am only endeavoring to disabuse 
the educational public of thé idea that Montessori 
has established in Rome a teacher training school. 

—---- == + © -0-@-0- @-0- —_——____ 

Just now in nearly every city some building col- 
lapses, and carries death with it before it is com- 
pleted, so some young men collapse morally 
before they are through college. It is bad 
enough when an education fails in efficiency after- 
ward; it is criminal when collapse comes while 
getting a “higher” education, 
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BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS, SCHOOLS 


[ Editorial. ] 


John K. Stableton, superintendent of Blooin- 


culture, primary work, penmanship, and music 
have issued a sextennial report which has had 
few equals in the school life of the United States. h 


It is a notable educational docu- 
ment so suggestive and vital 
that we give unusual space thereto. 

IN TWENTY-FIVE YEARS. 

The total enrollment has _in- 
creased but 451, while the average 
attendance has increased 727, a 
gain of eighty per cent. average at- 
tendance over the increase in en- 
rollment. 

Average pupils per teacher has 
dropped from forty to thirty. 

Number of teachers employed 
has increased from fifty-seven to 
111, a gain of fifty-four teachers, 
or about 100 per cent., 


while the increase in 


SUPT. J. K. STA 


Cases of corporal punishment were sixty per 
cent. more than now. 


The board has placed on record its purpose to 
every 


ave 
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Bloomington, 1. 


pupils has been but 451, or fifteen per cent. 


IN SIX YEARS. 


Total enrollment decreased in six years 591. 
The average number belonging to the school 


decreased 442, or 149 less than the enrollment. 


The high school enrollment has held its own 


despite the other decrease. 


Truancy is only about one-third what it was in 


1905. 











PHYSICAL CULTURE 





increased the attendance. 

The .expenditure for school maintenance in 
1905-6 was $103,000, and in 1911 it was $110,320. 
In 1905-6 teachers’ salaries were $69,700; in 1911 
they were $82,000. 

Politics seem to have been absolutely elimi- 
nated from the schools. 

John K. Stableton is on his tenth year of ser- 
vice aS superintendent. 

There are five supervisors and special teachers 


QUTDOORS AT HAWTHORNE SCHOOL 


























EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS. 


new building absolutely fireproof, 
floors fireproof and sound proof. 

All buildings and toilets have 
been made absolutely sanitary. 

A finely equipped playground 
has been installed. 

The common drinking cup was 
forbidden before the passage of 
the state law. The bubble foun- 
tain is now universal. 

There is a stationary vacuum 
cleaner, an air washer, with the 
automatic humidity control. 

The introduction of modern 
courses in commerce and the in- 
dustrial arts in the high school has 
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of domestic science, manual train- 
ing, and domestic art. 

Promotions are made twice a 
year, with special promotions and 
demotions when the teacher, princi- 
pal, a supervisor, and superin- 
tendent agree upon its advisa- 
bility. 

A six-weeks’ summer school is 
maintained especially for pupils 
who have failed in their school 
work, and save a year of school 
life by this assistance. 

No child is ever out of school 
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The Woman's Club joins with 
the teachers in bringing to the 
city speakers of influence and_ in- 
spiration. 

The public library maintains a 
sub-station in several schools. 

Bloomington is one of the lead- 
ing cities in the country in 
the beautifying of the school 
grounds. A scientific equipment 
of school yards with play appa- 
ratus also places the citv in the 
lead. 

The sextennial report. has 





because of lack of clothing, food, 


MARY A. KROMER 
or shelter, Supervisor Primary Work 
Bloemington, Il) 


The Parents’*and Teachers’ Club 
has been of specific service to the schools, 


ninety-five elegant full-page illus- 
trations, which, so far as ob- 


servation goes, breaks all 
records. 

















AN EXHIBIT OF HOME SCHOOL GARDEN PRODUCTS, PRIMARY GRADE 





VOCATIONS FOR BOYS—(I) 
THE MACHINIST. 


“There is an ever widening field for the ex- 
pert machinist, and the future of the industry will 
be good in all lines because of the constantly in- 
creasing demands of the industrial world.” Thus, 
the Boston Vocation Bureau, of which Meyer 
Bloomfield is director and Frederick J. Allen is 
chief investigator, opens its monograph on “The 
Machinist” as a vocation for city boys. The 
testimony of people in the trade is quoted to the 
effect that machinists are quite generally 
satisfied with their vocation, “coming into it after 
some deliberation and sometimes through a sys- 
tem of apprenticeship.” The past in this occu- 
pation has been good, and the future has a_ fair 





outlook. There is a lack still of skilled machin- 
ists. But “we will not hire the indifferent, street 
corner boy. We want the best out of the 
schools, and offer them a good future.” 

The writer outlines the divisions, conditions, 
dangers, and future of this trade, which consists 
in the manufacture, installing, and _ repair. of 
machinery. The two grand divisions of the occu- 
pation are general machine work and tool-mak- 
ing. Pattern- and model-making, both in metal 
and wood, is connected with most branches of the 
machine trade. Many machinists engage in sev- 
eral divisions of the industry or pass readily irom 
one to another, while employees of the govern- 
ment generally remain fixed in one. The four di- 
visions of persons connected with the occupa- 





(Comtinued on page 45.) 
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SCHOOL PROBLEMS OF FOREIGN CHILDRE 
ON THE FARM 


He who said that A-m-e-r-i-c-a spells 
tunity” 


“oppor- 
saw the end of the game, and not the be- 
ginning. It will never spell 
it has spelled “problems.” 


“opportunity” until 

It is Americanesque to gamble for prizes, but 
we are dealt more deuces than aces so long as 
play with opportunities 
problems, 


we through unsolved 

Until recently we have not so much as dreamed 
that there were rural problems, and the farmers 
and their wives promptly resented the insinuation 
that there were such problems. 

Some farmers continued to consult phases of 
the moon as to the lucky time for planting, and 
split the tip of the cow’s tail and tied in a piece of 
salt pork to cure the “hollow horn disease,” and 
treated their boys and girls with the same un- 
wisdom. 

A new country problem is now at the front in 
some New England towns. 

You never know what you are doing when you 
howl at fate. 
of the abandoned farm in New England, suppos- 


We fairly shrieked at the spectacle 


ing that by such a sorry display of unattractive- 
ness we could make our boys and girls love to 
stay there. It did not work that way; they 
fairly galloped to get away from a condition they 
had not noticed, and foreigners, fresh from the 
steerage holes of emigrant ships, made a mad 
rush for the abandoned farms. 

A town in 


New Hampshire, bordering on 
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Massachusetts, and only six miles from the city 
of Lowell, presents a true-to-life picture. 

From 1850 to 1900 no varied from 
1,000 population, and it was strictly American, 
To-day its sons and daughters are in all parts of 
the Union, rich and famous. 


census 


Two of them are 
the wealthiest and most conspicuous real estate 


magnates in Los Angeles, one of them is fore- 
most in the famous borax mine deal in California ; 
one is a prominent hotel proprieter in Chicago ; 
one of them owns the chief young ladies’ seminary 
in Philadelphia; one is the wife of a Protestant 


clergyman in Brooklyn; one a leading banker in 
Boston, and one a recent 


ex-mayor and _ state 
senator in Massachusetts. No New England 


town has made a nobler contribution to American 
enterprise. 

Recently, as though a wierd spirit had pos- 
sessed the court end of the town, every farm but 
one, thrifty farms with good buildings, was for 
sale, and the school that had never seen a for- 
eign-born child was changed from a small school 
of the elect to a school of thirty-five, and only 
one family of natives was represented. The 
farms and the schools had passed into the hands 
of Greeks, Italians, French, and Germans. 

Shall the school be run as before? Will any- 
one dare to abandon time-honored traditions? 

A little Russian girl of ten came to school one 
morning and, in a crude way, told the teacher 
that she wanted to talk English and know 
“*Merican money.” She was told that she would 
do what the others did. 

Regarding it as one of the many jokes in the 
new situation, the teacher went into the village 
after school and told the superintendent, who did 
not see any joke in it, but, contrariwise, gave her 
an article in an educational magazine which told 
how they taught English in the steamer classes 
in New York. 
child 


With unbelievable rapidity the 


learned English and “money,” and then 


announced to the teacher that she was never 


coming to school Tuesdays, as she had to go to 


5 
“talk Eng- 
She 


promptly told that she would do no such thing, 


the Lowell market with her father and 


lish and make change” for him. was 


that she would come to school every day. Again, 
with this, another good joke, she went ihto the 


village to tell the superintendent, who said: “Of 


course, you will let her stay out every Tuesday. 


Never let one of these newcomers feel that there 
is tyranny in this town.” 

Next she wanted to take all of her books—iree 
books, town-owned—home Friday nights till 
Of course she could do no such thing, 


said: “Of course 


el 


Monday. 


but again the superintendent 
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she can.” When the long vacation came, the 


child not only wanted to take home for all sum- 
mer all of her books, but all books that older 
children studied and the desk books the teacher 
read from and talked from. This time the super- 
intendent had to call a halt, but told the little girl 
that out of samples that had been sent by pub- 
lishers she could have all the books she would 
read and study that vacation. 

In two years that little Russian girl, now 
twelve, had no superior *in’ scholarship, in Eng- 
lish speaking and writing, in conduct, or in ehar- 
acter in the whole town. 

That superintendent who met every problem of 
these new citizens is a woman, and is well above 
seventy years of age. 

The problems are her opportunity. 


bn. 
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THE MANUFACTURERS’ FOLLY 


The manufacturers of America have largely 
made this the prosperous nation that it is. 

We have been among those who, out of con- 
sideration for their marvelous contribution to our 
commercial grandeur, have sacrificed ideals as to 
tariff and sometimes as to labor conditions on the 
ground that such men must know the necessities 
of their business, but of late it has looked as 
though the manufacturing organizations had 
come into the hands of men who not only do not 
know the facts, but do not wish to know them. 

We recently heard an address by an official 
representative of the National Society of Manu- 
facturers whose crass ignorance was so intense as 
to cast suspicion upon the kind of men managing 
that organization. 

A man would not need to be especially well in- 
formed to know that no one in the world knows, 
or can know, what per cent. of the children of .the 
United States go through the sixth grade, or 
graduate from the grammar school, or go to the 
high school. 

No study has ever been made of any one of 
these conditions. There is no one capable of 
making such a study. It would cost a vast sum 
of money to make an approximate study. 

A manufacturer might just as well take an 
inventory of the stock on hand by saying that he 
had 5,000 tools, machines, and pieces of material, 
and that the average value was $9.17. There 
isn’t a bank in the country that would loan a dol- 
lar to a manufacturer whose statement of his as- 
sets was as absurd as this statement of the public 
schools. 

Is it replied that he read it somewhere or that 
some man told him so? Would a bank accept 
his statement of assets if he said: “This inven- 
tory is based on the guess work of a man I met 
who ought to know offhand what a plant like 
mine should be worth’? 

The manufacturers, of all men, should know what 
they are talking about. This representative of 
the National Manufacturers’ Association knows 
just as much about the weather on March 19, 
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1920, as he does about the things he claimed to 
know about the schools, and from which he drew 
vital (?) conclusions eloquently. And there were 
a few men in Boston who cheered his most stupid 
falsehoods. Fortunately, there were a good 
many present who knew enough to feel keenly the 
humiliation of having such a paper read to intelli- 
gent people in New England: 


—— =. 
sa 


JULIA RICHMAN 

Miss Julia Richman, who died in Paris on 
June 25 following an opération for appendicitis, 
was oné of the noblest wonien iti the profession. 
She was a district superintendént in New York 
city at the time of her death, and all school flags 
in the city were at half-mast as a tribute of re- 
spect. Miss Richman was one of the most coura- 
geous and farsighted educators, . with keen ini- 
tiative, with wonderful power to defy all that was 
artificial and merely traditional. 
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“GREATEST CONSOLIDATED SCHOOL” 


Twin Falls, Idaho,—O. M. Elliot, superintend- 
ent,—has the reputation of having the largest 
and best consolidated school in the United 
States. Be that as it may, it is both large and 
exceedingly good. 

Twin Falls is not far from Pocatello in South 
Central Idaho. The school district is six miles 
by seven with forty-two square miles, a popula- 
tion of more than 7,000 and a school enrollment 
of 1,550. There are eighteen teachers, and eight- 
een wagons are in daily use for the transportation 
of pupils. 

The district owns the wagons, which cost $250 
each, and each wagon will contain twenty- 
six children quite comfortably, but as many 
as thirty-six have been hauled to the school 
in one wagon. The drivers furnish the 
teams and harness and are_ required to 
grease the wagons at regular intervals. The 
drivers are paid $2.50 for each round trip and 
one-half of the first month’s salary is held by the 
board until the close of the contract and is for 
feited if the driver fails to remain the full length 
of his contract. 

No pupil in the district is required to walk 
more than half a mile to meet the wagon and the 
drivers have regular time tables and are required 
to be not more than five minutes late at any 
given point. 
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THE WAY OF A WOMAN 


Miss May Goodrell, principal of the East Des 
Moines high school, is a woman in a_ million. 
She has long been a dominant factor in the edu- 
cational life of that city, notably on the east side 
of the river. She wanted a new high school 
building, and, as nothing less than the best in the 
state would satisfy her, she’ has the noblest of 
high school buildings. 

On May 10,I was in the building. Nothing was 
complete; not an article of furniture was there, 
but there was great hope that all would be in 
readiness for the opening in September. 
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Just one week from that day May Goodrell de- 
cided that there was no time like the present. 
She had no further use for the old building. She 
thought her senior class of this year should have 
some enjoyment of the building, and on Friday, 
May 17, she gathered her 700 high school stu- 
dents about her, and announced her desire and 
purpose to move at once to the new high school 
building. 

The gallant 700 loaded themselves with books, 
tables, chairs, pictures, statuary, piano, and all 
other movable and removable things, and marched 
triumphantly through the streets and set up 
school in the elegant half-million-dollar building. 
It had not cost the city a penny. The popular 
saying is that “May had her way,” and it was a 
most gratifying way in the eyes of the seniors. 
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UPDEGRAFF TO NORTHWESTERN 


Dr. Harlan Updegraff has been elected head 
of the department of education in Northwestern 
University, beginning his work in September. 
Dr. Updegraff has been with the United States 
3ureau of Education for five -years and one of its 
best professional assets. Much as his retirement 
from the great work of the bureau is regretted 
we can but rejoice that another great university 
is to have so able a leader and such a skilful and 
devoted professional force among its deans. 

© -0-@-0--¢-e-_____ 
A PIGEON EXHIBIT 


One of the surprises to a visitor at Los 
Angeles is the pigeon farm. Its interest is chiefly 
in its vastness. In a pigeon yard beside a brook 
that never runs dry are the 43,000 nests, and the 
number of pigeons runs from.100,000 to 200,000. 
The daily shipment of squabs runs from thirty to 
sixty dozen a day, at a rate of about $3 a dozen, 
or a daily receipt of from $90 to $150. At the 
lowest yield it would mean an income above 
$20,000 a year. The “guano” sells for $3,000. 

neta Ge 
PATRIOTISM THROUGH THE LIBRARY 


The public library of Riverside, Calif., comes 
near leading all libraries in service to the schools, 
not only of the city, but of the country. The 
latest is Bulletin No. 55, “Patriotism,” in which 
are scheduled twenty references on patriotism, 
forty on Memorial Day, thirty-four on Flag Day, 
and ninety-four on Fourth of July. All the refer- 
ences are to books and magazines in the library 
or in school books available for the schools. 

The purpose of the bulletin is to save the 
teachers a great deal of time in the search for ap- 
propriate material for celebrations that come 
with the calendar each year. This bulletin pro- 
vides representative material; it suggests the 
scope and nature of available literature; it em- 
phasizes the celebration of days and deeds; its 


aim is patriotism and national consciousness. 
————_——__——-® ©-0-@-0e- @-e--—_ --—_-- —-— 


DUST AND DISEASE 
In a recent study to discover what the schools 
of this country are doing to protect the health of 
children, the department of child hygiene of the 
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Russell Sage Foundation has brought to light 
the fact that common contagious diseases among 
school children increase enormously when the 
windows are closed and schools in session, 
and decrease when the windows are c:2ned and 
vacation comes on. One principal cause as- 
signed to explain this situation is schoolroom 
dust. Dirt and dust arising from the cracks in 
the floors mean frequent colds. Colds mean ab- 
sences. They also mean less vitality, less vigor 
for study, and greater susceptibility to measles, 
mumps, and other children’s diseases. 
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KENTUCKY EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


Educational meetings are more and more an 
encouragement and actual help to teachers and 
school officers. State meetings especially-are get- 
ting to be more interesting and happier occasions 
every year. The latest is a telegram from Louis- 
ville :— 

“Kentucky Educational Association great suc- 
cess. Over 3,200 in attendance. Greatest floral 
parade ever in South given by Louisville in its 
honor. Enrollment may reach 3,500 when all ap- 
plications are counted.” 

In next week’s issue of the Journal we will re- 
port this success. 

—-————— + 0-0 @-0-@-0- — 





President J. G. Schurman of Cornell University 
says: “Total abstinence is by far the best policy, 
and total abstinence is what we ought to have 
among our students. Up to recent years the sci- 
entific attitude has been that alcohol taken by 
men and women moderately was not injurious, 
but beneficial. It was believed that a glass of 
wine at the dinner table was beneficial. Science 
now has shown that drinking even at regular 
intervals or moderately is injurious.” 


It has been intimated that the new optional en- 
trance plan at Harvard is little more than a low 
standard certificate plan artfully disguised. But 
the records of the eighty-three boys who came 
in under the new plan last fall leave no cause for 
uneasiness. ~ After the mid-year examinations, 
when the list of fatalities is usually large, only one 
of the eighty-three was on probation. 


Adam C. Derburn, superintendent of schools 
of the Hawaiian Islands, was a delegate to the 
Democratic national convention at Baltimore, 
the first delegate these islands have had in a 
Democratic national convention. 


The highest percentage of regular attendance 
in the Boston elementary schools is in the North 
End, where the school population is entirely of 
foreign parentage, Italian and Jewish for the 
most part. 


He is no poet who will sacrifice rhythm for 
rhyme, so he is no teacher who will sacrifice a 
child for the perfection of a system or a scheme. 


National Education Association, July 6-12, 
Chicago. 


A good loser is more rare than a good winner. 
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VOCATIONS FOR BOYS—(L) 


(Continued from page 41. ) 





tion, receiving wages or salary, are the appren- 
tice boy, the journeyman, the foreman, and the 
superintendent. 

“The chief danger of the occupation is from 
dust in cutting and grinding metals, especially in 
brass-working. There is danger from machinery, 
with hard labor and strain in handling heavy ma- 
terials or working on heavy products. There is 
considerable monotony, also, in working on auto- 
matic machines. On the other hand, some shops 
manufacture such a variety of products, one shop 
visited manufacturing 3,800 different kinds of 
tools, that the workman’s interest is steadily main- 
tained.” 

Pay at the beginning ranges from $3 to $8 a 
week. Outside of the apprenticeship system, it 
varies generally from $4 to $6. The average 
yearly increase for boys is small, being usually 
$1 a week each year.. Boys do errands, act as 
assistants to machinists, do drilling, milling, 
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lathe work, planing, shaping, and run _ light 
machines. A young man, after a_ period of 
learning such processes, earns from $12 to $15. 

Outside of the trade of the machinist, boys who 
have had some business training do office work 
in machine shops, as bookkeepers, accountants, 
and stock-ledger keepers at about the same pay 
as such service brings in other industries. “Out- 
side of any single easy process, it takes at least 
three years to make a boy worth much to an 
employer in a machine shop. Advancement is 
slow to the age of twenty or twenty-one.” 

The older and larger machine shops in and 
near Boston, as in the other metropolises proba- 
bly, have some full or partial apprenticeship sys- 
tem. Among the general conditions are the fol- 
lowing: An agreement; the age limits are fifteen 
and eighteen; the usual length of time required 
is four years, with a probationary period of two 
months; time used in study counts as actual ser- 
vice in shop. 

With the various industrial and vocational 
schools now at hand the boy has an admirable 
opportunity to make his way as a machinist. 
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WORLD NERVE CENTRES—(LIX.) 


RALPH WARBURTON 


CUBA 


Judging by present occurrences, Cuba seems 
determined to keep herself in the limelight. 
What appears like a serious insurrection has 
broken out in the eastern provinces of the island, 
a disturbance with which the Gomez government 
seems unable to deal. For the third time in fifteen 
years intervention on the part of the United 
States has seemed a necessity. Her own trade 
relations with Cuba are too valuable to be rudely 
disturbed by an irresponsible faction; and the 
avoidance of trouble with foreign powers which 
have important and now imperiled interests in 
the rich and beautiful island makes some move- 
ment by the United States imperative. 

The present outbreak seems to be more racial 
than political, though not devoid of the latter 
feature. The Cubans of negro descent think that 
they have a grievance that justifies an uprising 
against the government. They declare that their 
rights are not recognized in many respects, espe- 
cially before the courts. Judges and juries favor 
the whites, and have a bias against the negroes. 
Estenoz—the leader of the insurrectos—has 
voiced the case thus: “When a white man and a 
negro went to court together, the negro was al- 
ways found guilty, while the white man was freed.” 
He declares such favoritism intolerable, and can 
only be rectified by strife. So the negro ele- 
ment of the Cuban Oriente have taken to the mil- 
itary saddle when they can secure it; and de- 
scended upon plantation and mine indiscriminately. 
Their position being made secure by the moun- 
tain fastnesses, every foot of which is known to 
them, they seem able to defy the Cuban regu- 


lars, as these years ago were able to baffle the 
arms of the Spaniard. 

One of the beneficent results of American in- 
tervention in the recent past was the finding and 
the practical extinction of the yellow-fever mi- 
crobe and the freeing of the island from that 
scourge. What a blessing to American civiliza- 
tion it would be if some one were able to discover 
and annihilate the microbe of insurrection, and 
free Mexico, San Domingo, and Cuba from its 
ravages! 

What Cuba requires to make her opulent is 
that she shall be a land of steady habits. Every- 
thing that Nature can furnish any land is hers in 
profusion,—an inexhaustible fertile soil, majestic 
forests, rich mines, good harbors, proximity to 
commercial marts, and other lavish gifts. The 
chief need is a peaceful regime, that will secure 
to her the unhindered development of her indus- 
trial career, and make her one of the wealthiest 
lands on the planet. 

Her trade relations with the United States 
alone are as valuable as they are intimate. For 
the fiscal year 1911 the American exports to the 
island totaled $61,500,000, while the imports to 
this country were $118,000,000. This is a com- 
mercial total of about $180,000,000. The balance 
of trade in Cuba's favor was $57,000,000. 

Of this trade with the United States sugar was 
the chief product imported. We received 
3,500,000,000 pounds, valued at $93,500,000. No 
soil on earth is better adapted for the cultivation 
of the sugar cane than that of Cuba. In normal 
years nearly one-half of the total cane-sugar pro- 
duction of the world comes from this favored isle, 
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The vast sugar estates are not in the hands of 
natives alone, but are also possessed by out- 
siders—Americans, British, French, and Span- 
ish. Yet the sugar area of the island is by no 
means fully worked at present. Immense as the 
production is now, without doubt it could be, 
and will be, greatly increased in the near future. 

Another important product is tobacco. The 
soil and climate are peculiarly well-adapted to its 
cultivation. The tobacco interests give employ- 
ment to considerably more than 100,000 people. 
The Vuelta Abajo district—some ninety miles 
long and ten miles wide—produces the finest 
tobacco crop, both in quantity and quality, of any 
in the world. The American purchases of Cuban 
tobacco for 1910 amounted to upwards of 25,- 
000,000 pounds, at a cost of over $14,000,000. 
American capitalists have made heavy invest- 
ments in the tobacco trade of the island, both in 
the development of the field crop and the manu- 
facture of the product in its many forms. In 
Havana alone there are over 100 large cigar 
factories, one of which is the largest in the world. 

About 15,000,000 acres of the island area are 
still in forest. Nearly one-half of the total area 
has been cleared. About 9,000,000 acres are in 
pasture land, and about 2,000,000 acres are under 
cultivation. 
such as 


The forests produce valuable woods, 
cedar, mahogany, pine,kignum vitae, 
ebony, rosewood, logwood, and many others. 
The royal palm is a conspicuous and charming 
feature of the landscape. 

The Cuban climate is specially favorable to 
the production of delicious and abundant fruits. 
Here are oranges, lemons, pineapples, bananas, 
limes, figs, pomegranates, tamarinds, and many 
other varieties. The urban markets are fully 
stocked with fruit. Grape culture is being 
rapidly resuse¢itated since the island’s emancipa- 
tion. In their day the Spaniards put a ban on 
the vineyards in the interest of the grape-growers 
and wine-producers of Spain. 
rectified under Cuban rule. 

Rich mining districts are largely in the eastern 
section of the island, chiefly among the moun- 
tains, some of which reach an altitude of from 
6,000 to 8,000 feet. Here are found valuable 
veins of copper, iron, manganese, and lead. The 
copper mines near Santiago have been continu- 
ously worked since 1524, nearly four centuries. 
The manganese ores are extensively used in thie 
production of the finest grades of steel. 

Excellent harbors on both the north and south 
coasts furnish safety for trading 
facilitate the movement of products. The 
northern harbors are Havana, Matanzas, Nipe, 
Baracoa, Nuevitas, Gibara, and Bahia Honda; 
while on the south are Cienfuegos, Trinidad, 
Santiago, Manzanillo, and Guantanamo, the last 
named being an American naval base, 

The population of Cuba is about 
made up of descendants of the Spanish 
negroes, and negritos, 


This is all being 


vessels, and 


2 000.000, 
race, 
and a rapidly growing 
number of foreigners who are there in the inter 
est of trade. Havana has some 300,000 citizens, 
and is steadily enlarging its population. It is a 
great commercial centre as well as the terminys 
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of all the many railway lines. During Spanish 
domination the schools were few and of a poor 
grade; but now the facilities for education are 
being greatly improved. The past fifteen years 
have witnessed remarkable advances in many 
lines, such as commerce, sanitation, education; 
and these are prophetic of still greater advances 
as the years of self-government multiply. 

Cuba is frequently spoken of as the “Pearl of 
the Antilles.” This title is as real as it is poetical. 
She is by all odds the finest island of the Carib- 
bean. She isa trifle larger than Virginia or 
Ohio, and only a little smaller than Pennsylvania. 
Columbus was not incorrect when he wrote of 
Cuba in his burdened diary: “This is the most 
beautiful land ever seen by human eyes.” Cuba’s 
great need to insure a happy destiny for her in 
all lines is to have done forever with the folly 
of insurrection, and to foster free, and responsi- 
ble, and stable government. 


—_——_————— ++ © -@-@-e--@-e-—___— 
WILL RURAL YOUNG PEOPLE LEAVE THE 
FARM ? 
Oo. H. BENSON 
Washington 


While shaping the educational policy of the 
Wright county schools in the early spring of 
1907, L was extremely: anxious to understand the 
real needs of the people and their schools, so I 
hit upon this scheme of investigation: I selected 
thirty-four rural schools in all parts of the terri- 
tory, which would be representative of the true 
rural conditions educationally, and then directed 
to the teachers the following questionnaire :— 

Teacher: Kindly put the following questions to 
your boys and girls above the fourth grade, and 
ask them to answer the questions on blank slips 
of paper just as they feel now. Be careful to 
get an honest expression, and not to prejudice 
them in any way. No one will know how they 
answer questions, as they are not to sign the 
blank :— 

Boys :— 

1. Do you expect to be farmers or have to do 
with farming when you reach manhood? 

2. Do you like to live on the farm? Why? 

3. What do you expect to do when of age? 

Girls :— 

1. Do you expect to live on a farm home when 
grown to womanhood? 

2. Do you like country life 
home? Why? 

3. What do you expect to do when grown to 
womanhood? 

Please return complete report to this question- 
naire to my office by Friday of this week without 
fail, 


and the farm 


RESULT OF INVESTIGATIONS. 

Let me state at the beginning that not a single 
school out of the thirty-four had paid any atten- 
tion to a rural life education. Most of the gradu- 
ates were of the nearest city high school; they 
had been schooled, environed, and _ fellowshiped 
in town or city, and all their ideas of education 
were like those of their alma mater; some of 
them had even acquired the university chair 
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tactics of instruction and classroom work, and 
tried to lead their God-forsaken agricultural 
youth in paths of culture and Latin learning by 
questions like “Bound Bulgaria,” “Conjugate the 
verb, tote,” and “Solve this (fool) problem in com- 
pound proportion.” 

Well, friends, here in brief is the result of it 
all:— 

The thirty-four schools had an enrollment of 
164 boys; 157 of them said they would have noth- 
ing whatever to do with farming, and only seven 
of them admitted that they would take up farm- 
ing as a life work or profession. Ladies and 
gentlemen, I was so much interested in the seven 
unfortunate (?) creatures that I began immediate 
investigation of the cause for such an unusual 
ambition for life by farmer boys, and found that. 
four out of the seven had been influenced by 
agricultural education from Professor P. G. 
Holden, State College extension work, and 
sensible fathers. Two of the boys had been read- 
ing good papers on agriculture and hearing agri- 
cultural lectures, but the seventh—I am unable 
to this day to account for his freak (?) decision. 

Out of the 174 girls enrolled, 163 answered 
that they would have absolutely nothirg to do 
‘with farmers or farm houses, and only eleven of 
‘them admitted that human destiny as far as they 
were concerned would be that of the farm and 
its interests. 

This 1907 census of rural conditions was 
enough for me, and gave me argument for 
-activity along my chosen line of endeavor, and 
so I proceeded at once to have every rural 
teacher in these thirty-four schools to set to work 
at once in re-directing the education and interests 
of the child life of the school. Elementary agri- 
‘culture and home economics were taught by ef- 
fective correlation first and in general lessons, 
organizing rural life schools, and eventually by 
the teaching of elementary agriculture and home 
‘economics in regular and daily class work. 
After three years of this kind of education and 
direction, another school census was taken, and I 
dispatched to the teachers the same kind of a 
‘questionnaire that I had given three years before 
this to the -same schools, and with the same 
farm homes and environments. 

Out of 174 boys 162 of them answered that 
they would be farmers, many of them stating they 
would be scientific, modern, or up-to-date farmers, 
and only twelve of them insisted still on being 
editors, teachers, preachers, bankers, politicians, 
and United States Presidents. 

Out of 178 girls enrolled at this time 161 of 
them answered that they would be home-keépers, 
farmers, etc., of rural life, seventeen of them still 
insisted upon the fact that they were going to 
‘city life. 

My educator friends, does this simple, but 
forceful, report mean anything to us as we are 
shaping the educational policy of the future for 
this, our great agricultural America? 
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Education straightens ideas as it does the 
‘young tree. 
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WEST VIRGINIA ASSOCIATION 


Eight or ten names stand out prominently in the 
minds of the West Virginia teachers and school officers 
who had the good sense and good fortune to attend the 
Wheeling meeting of the State Education Association. 
Ira B. Bush, superintendent at Parkersburg, contributed 
an unusually good president’s address on “The Modern 
Tendencies in Education” to the annals of the associa- 
tion, and he proved himself to be one of those rare pre- 
siding officers who start every session on time and keep 
the speakers to their allotted place on the program. Dr. 
Chancellor of South Norwalk is remembered for the in- 
spiration he gave the meeting. There were few who do 
not recall some of the catchy, pithy sentences in his ad- 
dresses and in those by W. H. Elson, formerly superin- 
tendent at Cleveland. “There is no such thing as the 
class; it’s the individual.” “I suspect that every time we 
lose a child from our school it is a distinct loss to the 
eommunity.” Other “outside talent” were Dr. Eugene 
Davenport of the University of Illinois and Dr. Reuben 
Post Halleck of Louisville. 

The men from within the state, who are actually in the 
work, contributed as much as anyone else to the real 
fruits of the meeting. Superintendent Garrison of Sis- 
tersville brought out to the teachers the fact that their 
job is to bring the school arfd the lessons home to chil- 
dren, teaching matter vitally related to life of to-day, 
rather than to drag children into classes to study life of 
the past. Superintendent Cooper of Bluefield gave an 
admirable résumé of the results which have been drawn 
from the many studies of retardation in the past three 
years. Miss Ina Barnes, who has charge of the primary 
work in Williamson, caught the audience with her paper 
on primary work “outside of text-books.” Dr. R. A. 
Armstrong of the State University organized the Eng- 
lish teachers who were at the meeting, and the new de- 
partment of high school teachers of English resulted 
It should do excellent work. 

In this and in other features of the meeting it was evi- 
dent that the association is in line with the best in the 
country. An enrollment of 700 means something signifi- 
cant. It is for President Mary McGuigan to see that 
the meeting next June in Parkersburg, when Superin- 
tendent Bush must play the host, comes up to the stan- 
dard established. 
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BOSTON SALARIES 
Two petitions for salary increase have come to the 
Boston school committee this spring. The Headmas- 





ters’ Association asked that an increase in salaries to a 
maximum of $4,200 be granted. The present maximum 
is $3,780. The headmasters are in the unique position of 
being left at the same salary to which they were reduced 
more than thirty years ago, while all above have been 
raised, some of them more than once. 

The other petition, by the High School Assistants’ 
Association, asks for an increase of salaries and pay for 
women teachers equal to that given men who hold simi- 
lar positions. In commenting on equal pay the Boston 
Transcript says:— 

“Of the six cities, Boston, New York, Chicago, Wash- 
ington, Cleveland, and Philadelphia, Boston and Phila- 
delphia are the only ones that. have separate schedules 
based on sex. Philadelphia makes the most marked dis- 
crimination, and Boston next: Boston, the seat of cul- 
ture! Boston, the fountain head of educational ad- 
vancement! Does not this give us reason to be ashamed 
of ourselvés? The petition may offer a problem but not 
an unsolvable one. The table should not: be its resting 
place for long, but immediate steps. should be taken to 
render justice to a class of workers who have faithfully, 
patiently, and devotedly stuck to their duties even with- 
out it.” 
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RECENT WORK OF HOME AND SCHOOL AS- 
SOCIATIONS IN PHILADELPHIA 


JANE A. STEWART 


Co-operation between home and school has 
many phases. Nowhere perhaps have practical 
plans for mutual helpfulness between parents and 
teachers reached a more extensive development 
than in Philadelphia. 

In the Quaker city the movement from its be- 
ginning has been under the stimulus of a unique 
tmhoving spirit, Mrs. Mary Van Meter Grice, a 
woman of vision and ideality who at the same 
time possesses the practical sense in sufficient de- 
gree to materialize her visions. Mrs. Grice has 
long ably served the city as a school director. 
She is active in church work, in women’s clubs 
and missionary movements, and was for several 
years corresponding secretary of the National 
Congress of Mothers and president (during her 
residence there) of the New Jersey State Con- 
gress of Mothers, of which she is the founder. 
It is due to the efficiency, personal magnetism, 
and devotion of Mrs. Grice that Philadelphia has 
the distinction of organizing the first city league 
of Home and School Associations in this coun- 
try, and of sustaining these groups in a way to 
constitute them a model in working methods for 
home and school (or parent-teacher) clubs every- 
where. All kinds of Philadelphia schools have 
welcomed the “home and school’ adjunct. They 
tange from the elementary school, like the 
Longstreth, Thomas Groetzinger, principal, to 
the School of Observation and Practice of the 
Girls’ Normal, Mary E. Divier, principal. 

The oldest Home and School Association in 
Philadelphia public schools is that at the Heston 
school (Eugene A. Heilman, principal), which 
has observed its tenth anniversary during the past 
vear. The youngest is that at the Lansdowne 
school, which began its promising career by pro- 
viding a giant’s stride for the school yard and 
starting a campaign for a new athletic field. 

The securing .of. «playgrounds and the pro- 
vision of playground and athletic equipment has 
been the popular plan of work among the sixty 
odd Philadelphia associations. Among its latest 
developments are the formation of a baseball club 
and securing suits for the entire team by the 
Washington school, Victor Brunetti and Thomas 
Elder, principals. 

This school is one of the eleven social centres 
in which special classes are held, including in- 
struction in English for foreigners, sewing, em- 
broidery, games, folk dancing, and drilling, etc. 
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A: new feature is the “Baby Alliance,” composed 
of seventy-five Italian fathers and mothers with 
babies who meet fortnightly for instruction in 
child hygiene. 

The Wood school (Miss Isabel MacFarland, 
principal) also has a “Baby Alliance,” in charge 
of twenty-five mothers. In addition to the varied 
classes, this association enjoys cooking demon- 
strations by Miss Alice Boughton, director of 
school luncheon department, Philadelphia Home 
and School League, and it has just established a 
miniature home, with complete equipment for-the 
instruction of a class of twenty-four children in 
all branches of housework. 

The Agnew school (Mrs. Katharine A. Lacy, 
principal) and the John Quincy Adams school 
(Thomas P. Fraxell and Joseph H. Smith, princi- 
pals) have also been the scenes, during the past 
vear, of object lessons by Home and School Asso- 
ciations of the need for the provision of schook 
luncheons in certain sections. The luncheon de- 
partment, which is a new feature of the work of 
the Philadelphia League, has met with marked 
success. The demonstrations and experiments 
have shown increased gain in height, weight, grip 
and lung capacity of the children, and perceptible 
improvement in both studies and behavior. 

The provision of school furniture, such as 
pianos, bookcases, pictures, books, and special 
school equipment, such as medicine cabinet, 
dishes, toilet paper, etc., has been continued by 
various Philadelphia Home and School Associa- 
tions, among the leaders being the Dunlap (Sallie 
G. Morley, principal), the Ellwood (William J. 
Lawry, principal), the Hill (Marie E. Roland), 
and the Longstreth and the Leidvy schools. 

At the Logan school (Craig Johnson, princi- 
pal) the association provided awnings for the 
windows and materials for raffia work, the boys 
being taught this during the sewing hour. This 
school, like the Ellwood, the Madison (Barbara 
Brown, principal), Potter ( G. W. Bickel, principal), 
and Price school (Lena P. Wiler, principal), has 
been working for a needed new school building. 

A novel bit of work at the Huey school (Charles 
Buckley, principal) was the giving of prizes im 
money for the best compositions to the graduat- 
ing class, and the supplying of refreshments for 
the reception to graduates and their friends. 

At the Leidy school an interesting literature 
class for parents is conducted by Principal Mar- 
garet Robinson; and the latest subjects for dis- 
cussion have included home study, proper play, 
study hours, punishments, shorter school hours, 
and the fight against tuberculosis. 
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This second (fourth) day of July, 1776, will be the most memorable epocha in the, 
history of America. I am apt to believe that it will be celebrated by succeeding genera- 
tions as the great anniversary festival. It ought to be commemorated by solemn acts of 
devotion to God Almighty. It ought to be solemnized with pomp and parade, with shows 
games, sports, guns, bells, bonfires, and illuminations, from one end of this continent to 
the other, from this time forward forevermore.—/John Adams, July 3rd, 1776. 
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JULIA RICHMAN 
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who died in Paris on June 25, was a graduate 


Miss Jufia district superintendent of New 


York city, 


of the New York City Normal College, and was 
for tweive years a teacher in Public School 


1884 she became 
department. 


in 1903. 


School 73. In 
School 77, 


superintendent 


Public 
of Public 


made district 


59 =«and 
principal girls’ 
She was 
She had charge of the schools in the Seward Park sec- 
lower East Side, where conditions were any- 
thing but ideal. With her capacity for investigation it 
took but two days for Miss Richman to discover that 
Hither the pro- 


tion of the 


the park was a rendezvous for truants. 
fessional loafer, or “Fagan,” came to pick recruits from 
among those that found school work irksome. Miss 
Richman immediately instituted raids, but her first move 
toward reform evoked ‘the bitterest The 
residents of Seward park, evidently considering her ac- 
tivities an infringement of their liberty, held mass meet- 
But she purged the park of ob- 


opposition. 


ings to denounce her. 
jectionable characters. 

Miss Richman’s activities were 1 
cial schoo] Her loss will be keenly 
Educational 
since its founding twenty years ago. 


not confined to the of- 
system. felt by the 
she had been a director 


The Julia Richman 


Alliance, in which 
schools in the 
She was an 
When the 
on Ni 


Athletic League, which comprises the 
lower East Side, was named in her honor. 
enthusiastic exponent outdoor exercise. 
f P; SviA.&. 
1905, she was made a director. 
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ONE HUNDRED TEACHERS FOR THE PHILIP- 
PINES 


Insular Affairs has completed the se- 


girls’ branch of the was formed vem- 


ber 2%, 





Bureau of 
over one hundred American teachers for ser- 


The 
lection of 
vice in the Philippine Islands. 

More than eleven years of our educational experiment 
there demonstrated that the 
Bureau of in the Philippines deserve praise, 
and that our insular service offers an excellent opportu- 


has achievements of the 


Education 


nity for young men who are honest, energetic, and well 


educated to render a most conspicuous service for the 


government and for themselves. 
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PRESERVING THE BIG TREES 


The forest service is raising several acres of big tree 





seedlings on the Tahoe national forest in California, at 
a more northerly point than any natural big tree grove. 
While the giant sequoias are found in the forests of the 
Sierras at various points throughout a total range of 
some 250 miles, in the northern two-thirds of this range 
there is practically no natural reproduction. It has con- 
sequently been a question whether the species would not 
practically disappear from this region when the present 
Mature trees die. 

The most northern existing grove of big trees is on 
the Tahoe forest, about thirty-four miles southeast of the 
Site selected for planting. This site is on a moist flat 
not far from Nevada City, and is about 2,700 feet above 
sea level. The first seeding was done in the fall of 1910, 
with successful results, and last fall an additional 
area was 


very 
seeded. 

The method used in planting the seed was that known 
to foresters as “the seed spot method.” Spots about 
six feet apart each way were prepared by pulverizing 
the earth with a garden hge, Seeds were then dropped 
on these spots and lightly pressed in the soil with the 
foot. The flourishing condition of the young seedlings 
gives good reason to expect a future growth of big trees 
at this point. With protection of forests from fire there 
stems to be no reason why the big trees should disap- 
Pear, even though scientists regard them as survivals 
irom a past age, botanically speaking. 
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BOOK TABLE 


ECONOMICS WITH SPECIAL 
AMERICAN CONDITIONS. 
By Henry Reed Burch, 
New York: The 
Price, $1.00, 


It is no easy matter to write a work on economics 
which shall be skilfully adapted for effective use in sec- 
ondary schools, but in these “Elements of Economics” a 
university professor of finance and a teacher of econom- 
ics in a high school have wrought out an eminently val- 
uable book. Its simplicity of statement is one of ‘its 
charms, and promises to be cause for its highest success. 
This simplicity manifests itself chiefly in two directions. 
In the first place, emphasis is laid upon the concrete and 
descriptive side of economics. Great attention, there- 
fore, is paid to the subject of the production of wealth, 
and much material of an industrial character is furnished. 
In the second place, each chapter is preceded by an out- 
line of its contents and followed by a series of questions 
which bear on the general topic of the chapter. In 
schools where only a limited time can be given to the 
study of economics, it is possible to omit certain parts 

the book according to the special needs of the stu- 
lents, or the inclination of the teacher 3ut the great- 
est of all features of the book is the success with which 
the remarkable economic philosophy of Dr. Simon N. 
Patton has been presented in phrase and setting to be 
attractive to high school students. 

WORKING .ONE’S WAY THROUGH COLLEGE 

AND UNIVERSITY. By Calvin Dill Wilson. Chi- 
cago: A. C. MeClurg & Co. Cloth. 380 pp. Price, 
$1.00, net. 


There are books and b 


ELEMENTS OF 
REFERENCE TO 
For Use in High Schools. 
Ph. D., and Scott Nearing, Ph. D. 
Macmillan Company. Cloth. 363 pp. 
net. 


oks. Some are thrown off 
easily from the tip of the pen, which seems literally to 
think for the author. They may be books of great popu- 
larity through the happy turning of phases, as in the case 

H. G. Wells. They may be books descriptive of 
laboratory processes, scientific in every sentence, as in 
the case of DeVries, or they may be the record of al- 
most infinite patience in the grouping of and fig- 
ures. Mr. Wilson's book is of Here it 
is most difficult to be reliable and useful. Readers of 
the Journal of Education realize how skeptical we have 
come to be because of the amount of unreliable, worth- 
less, and often mischievous trash issued in the name of 
“tacts and statistics.” It is therefore with keen satis- 
tion that we commend this book, which is reliable as 
to facts, sane as to conclusions, and inspirational in its 
purpose to show any worthy young man how he may 
with self-respect get a college course. The book is ad- 
mirable as a work of reference for those who are in 
search of knowledge about the ways in which a student 
may become wholly or in part seli-supporting. The in- 
formation is both full and specific. . 


lacts 


this latter class 





THE NORMAL CHILD AND PRIMARY EDUCA- 


TION. With a Supplement on the Montessori Kin- 
dergarten. By Arnold L. Gessell, Yale University, 
and Beatrice Chandler Gessell. Boston, New York, 


and Chicago: Ginn & Co. Cloth. Illustrated. Price, 
$1.25. 

Part One, “Historical Introduction”; Part Two, “The 
Genetic Background”; Part Three, “The Pedagogy of 
the Primary School”; Part Four, “The Conservation of 
Child Life”;*Supplement, “The Montessoft Kindergar- 
ten.” Notwithstanding the endless array of books for 
teachers, there is surely room for this special, scientific 
study of the “normal” child. The treatment is specific 
with reference to the practical problems; it is broad and 
suggestive with reference to the large themes, which 
serve as a background philosophy for the pedagogy; but 
the discussions throughout are concrete and non- 
technical. The text is enriched and enlivened by attrac- 
tive illustrations. The book is particularly adapted for 
teachers of the lower elementary grades, for normal 
school classes, and for college students interested in 
child study. It will also find a place among the host of 
intelligent young mothers who are deeply concerned in 
the educational possibilities of their children, and who 
desire some non-technical manual which will give them 
a broader outlook and some pedagogical understanding. 
The book discusses the education and mental hygiene of 
the normal child. It aims to elevate and to correct the 
prevailingly low and vague standards of what a normal 
child is. This gives an idealistic tone to some of the 
chapters. The authors believe that “the ordinary pri- 
mary child is far below his possibilities, and is ripe for 
unguessed avenues of activity and attainment.” 
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“SELECTED ADDRESSES. By James B. Angell. 


New York: Longmans, Green & Co. Cloth. 285 pp. 

Price, $1.60, net. 

As a companion piece to President Angell’s “Reminis- 
cences,” recently published, these “Addresses” are of 
exceptional value, for Dr. Angell’s “Addresses” represent 
the majesty of the man even better than the eminent 
positions which he filled in public and professional life. 
These eleven “Addresses” are representative, six having 
been delivered on notable occasions and focused for en- 
lightenment on university problems. There are five that 
magnify the work of his classroom, dealing with such 
topics as “The Influence of a Lawyer Outside of His 


Profession,” “The Inadequate Recognition of Diplo- 


matists by Historians,” and “The European Concert and 
the Monroe Doctrine.” 


WILDENBRUCH’S DIE RABENSTEINERIN. 
Edited with introduction and notes by R. Clyde Ford. 
Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. Cloth. Frontispiece. 
120 pp. Price, 35 cents. 

This edition of the last work of the German poet and 


~ novelist, who died in 1909, gives American students an 


opportunity to read a play which has been immensely 
popular in Germany. It is a four-act drama of feudal 
times, with its action abouthistoric old Augsburg, and a 
romantic love as its dominant theme, set off by the clash 
of arms. It deals with the love of the daughter of a rob- 
ber baron for a member of the great mediaeval merchant 
family of the Welsers, and the obstacles the two must 
overcome before they are united furnish the dramatic 
interest. 

Dr. Ford has prepared an interesting and instructive 
introduction on the life of the author and on the sub- 
ject of the play, and his notes to the text are a great 
aid not only to the understanding but also to the appre- 
ciation of one of the best of modern German plays. The 
book is a distinct acquisition to the equipment of the 
German teacher. 


PIN-MONEY SUGGESTIONS. By Lilian W. Bab- 
cock. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. Cloth. Price, 
$1.00, net; postpaid, $1.10. 

Here is a captivating book for girl or woman, and for 
many boys and men. It is especially attractive for 
teachers, church workers, and mothers. While it is fo- 
cused for the earning of money incidentally, it is just as 
applicable for the saving of money and for using spare 
moments pleasantly as well as profitably. It is an ail- 
round book, of almost universal interest and uniform 
profit. There are 400 ways in which one can enjoyably 
and advantageously use spare time. There are ideas for 
the one who is a good cook, who is an adept with her 
needle, who has a faculty for “growing” things, who has 
an artistic eye, in fact for the development of whatever 
special talent she has. These suggestions have been 
tried with success, and wherever necessary, exact direc- 
tions and recipes are given. 


THE TEN-THOUSAND-DOLLAR ARM. By Charles 
E. Van Loan. Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. Cloth. 
Illustrated by Wallace Goldsmith. 336 pp. Price, 
$1.25, net. 

Professional baseball appeals as no other sport does 
to all Americans. The scientific perfection to which the 
game has been developed has resulted in sufficiently in- 
teresting situations necessary for the speedy solution of 
the problems, to supply newspaper correspondents with 
page after page of anecdote. Very few writers, however, 
have seen in all this a field for fiction. In “A Ten- 
Thousand-Dollar Arm,” a book of nine short stories, 
Charles E. Van Loan has availed himself of this oppor- 
tunity. In these sketches, based probably upon fact, but 
in their present form pure fiction, the author has por- 
trayed the life of the professional baseball man. They 
are intended to appeal, not to the lover of amateur or 
college baseball only, but to those who understand the 
features peculiar to the professional game and its tra- 
ditions. In a rather pleasant newspaper style the writer 
introduces several interesting characters of the diamond. 
He is skilful in the difficult art of short story narration, 
a field in which American newspaper writers, with other 
subject matter, have been remarkably proficient. 


A STUDY OF THE PARAGRAPH. By Helen 
Thomas, formerly instructor in English, Lexington 
(Mass.) high school. New York: American Book 
Company. Cloth. 125 pp. Price, 50 cents. 

There is more excuse for a text on a special phase of 
composition than for another general’ text; in fact, there 
is a real need for texts that are not “general.’”’ Miss 
Thomas’ treatment of the paragraph is unusual and very 
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promising. It is a method used with marked success by 

many good English teachers. The presentation is ig 
every wav clear, and is made especially so by the use of 
graphic representations with geometrical forms. The 

four chapters _ take up in order the paragraph as a 

unit in composition, the period of imitation in paragraph 

writing, the period of suggestion, and the period of Origi- 
nality. It should be most useful-with high school juniors 
and seniors and college freshmen. 

BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON. Selections by 
Nathaniel H. Batchelder of the Hotchkiss school 
Lakeville, Conn. New York: Charles E. Merrill 
Company. Cloth. 16mo. 92 pp. Price, 25 cents. 
Here are several brief excerpts from a well-known and 

famous work that helped to make Dr. Johnson eveg 
more illustrious than he was naturally, and that is say. 
ing much. It has been prepared partly to supplement 
Macaulay’s “Essay on Johnson,” which in the opinion of 
some good judges does not do Johnson justice. The 
selections are admirable in offsetting some of the infer. 
ences frequently made on Johnson and Boswell, his 
parasite as well as biographer. One’s regret about this 
work is that it has not been made a little fuller, It 
seems almost too circumscribed to be impressive. Yet 
what we have in it is eminently worthy. 





TOBY: A_ NOVEL OF KENTUCKY. By Credo 
Harris. Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. Cloth 
Price, $1.25, net. 

_This is a vigorous portrayal in fiction of life in the 
Kentucky hills to-day, a story of power, passions, of hu- 
man nature as there exhibited in both weakness and 
strength. The story centres in a nameless vagabond 
named Toby, who is sold at public auction for one dol- 
lar to a beautiful girl who was indignant at the way he 
was being treated by the jeering crowd. It depicts 
most vividly a condition of things that was entirely legal 
until quite recently. From this beginning a highly inter- 
esting story is developed. : 

CIVIL GOVERNMENT. By Principal Edward 
Schwinn of Mount Airy school, Philadelphia, and Pro- 
fessor W. Wesley Stevenson of Manual Training 
school of the same city. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company. Cloth. 12mo. 375 pp. Price, $1.25. 
A most valuable compendium of the various forms of 

government—local, state, and national—and containing 

a discussion of the government of the United States 

from a historical standpoint. It is just such a book as 

should be placed in the hands of those now receiving in- 
struction in the schools, to whom the study of civil gov- 
ernment should be made obligatory in the interest of in- 
telligent and capable citizenship. The authors have not 
omitted any matter pertaining to the system of govern- 
ment, but tell us in terse and lucid terms all that per- 
tains thereto, As ours is a government of the people, 
the people must know how to govern. And here is the 
most complete kind of a text-book to teach them the art 
of rule. Questions follow each chapter for review pur- 
poses. Also great national documents are given in full 
to which one may easily refer. There are also excellent 
maps of both our continental and insular possessions. 

oo Gee 
BOOKS RECEIVED 


“The American Secondary School.”’ By Julius Sachs. Price, $1.10. 
——‘Principles and Methods of Teaching Reading.’ By J. S. Taylor, 
Price, 90 cents._—**Everyday English’’ (Book One.) F. T. Baker 
and A. H. Thorndike. Price, 35cents. ‘‘Boy and Girl Heroes.” By 
F.V. Farmer. Price, 35 eents.—‘Education.”’ By E. L. Thorndike, 
Price, $1.25. New York: The Macmillan Company. 

‘Festivals and Plays in Schoolsand Elsewhere.” By Percival Chubb 
and Associates. Price, $2.00. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

‘In Oldest England.” By G. P. Krapp. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. 

‘* The Burden of Poverty.’’ By Charles €. Dole. Price, 50 cents. 
New York: B. W. Huebsch 

** The Progress of aUnited Peeple”; ‘‘ Explorers and Settlers’; “The 
Colonists and the Revolution”; ‘‘A New Nation’; ‘* Fhe West 
Movment’’; *‘ The Civil War.” Ali edited by C. L. Barstow. Price, 
50 centseach. New York: The Century Company. 

‘‘ Current Educational Activities." By J. P. Garber. Philadel- 
phia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 

** youth and + dhe al By Thomas Tapper. New York: 
The Platt & Peck Company. 

_* English Lyrical Poetry.” By E. B. Reed. New Haven: Yale 
University Press. 
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Try Murine Eye Remedy. 
If you have Red, Weak, Weary, Watery Eyes of 
Granulated Eyelids. urine Doesn’t Smart= 
Soothes Eye Pain. Druggists Sell Murine Eye 
Remedy, Liquid, 25c, 50c, $1.00. Murine 
Salve in Aseptic Tubes, 25c, $1.00. Exe 

and Eye Advice Free by Mail. ‘ 


An Eye Tenic Good for All Eyes that Need Care 


Murine Eye Remedy Co., Chicage 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE 


S of educational news to be 
]""'ineertea under this heading are 
solicited from school authorities 
in every state in the Union. To be 
available, these contributions should 
be short and comprehensive. Copy 
ghould be received by the editor not 
later than Friday preceding date of 


tssue. 











MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


9.5: American Institute of In- 
We Eton: North Conway, N. H.; 
resident, C. T. C. Whitcomb, 
rockton. Mass.; secretary, Wen- 
dell A. Mowry, Central Falls, R. 1. 
6-12: National Education Asso- 
A Chicago; president, Carroll 
G. Pearse, Milwaukee. 


July 24-30: First International Eu- 
genics Congress, London; David 
Starr Jordan, president, American 
Consultation Committee. 

August 22-27: Second International 
Moral Education Congress, The 
Hague; Felix Adler, chairman 
American Committee. 

October 18: New Hampshire State 
Teachers’ Association, Manches- 
ter. 

October 23-25: Maine Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Portland; secretary, H. 
A. Allan, Augusta. 


October 24-26: Vermont State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Rutland; George 
8. Wright, St. Albans. president. 


November 6-8: Nebraska State 
Teachers’ Association, Omaha; 
president, E. L. Rouse. 

November 25-27: New York State 
Association, Buffalo; president, 
Percy G. Bugbee, Normal school, 
Oneonta; secretary, Richard A. 
Searing, North Tonawanda. 

November 28-30: National Council of 
Teachers of English, Chicago; sec- 
retary, J. F. Hosic, Chicago Teach- 
ers College. 

December 26-28: Arkansas State 
Teachers’ Association, Little Rock; 
president, J. P. Womack, Magnolia. 


+ 
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NEW ENGLAND STATES 











NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


CONCORD. State Superintendent 

. C. Morrison is a member of the 
faculty of the school of education of 
the University of Chicago for the 
summer quarter. Mr. Morrison gives 
two courses, one in elementary edu- 
cation and one in secondary educa- 
tion. New Hampshire is proud of 
this recognition of the splendid abil- 
ity of its state superintendent, who 
tasily ranks with the ablest in the 
country. Mr. Morrison’s courses are 
among the most popular in the school 
of education and are attracting con- 
siderable attention. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
BOSTON. The Women’s Educa- 
tional and Industrial Union offers 
two summer courses in industrial 
training, opening July 15. One is a 
normal course for trade school teach- 
ers and will be conducted mornings 
at the North Bennet Street Indus- 
trial school, and afternoons at the 
nhion, practice teaching being part 
of the work. There will be a course 
Mm millinery for both those who are 
Preparing to teach millinery and 

S¢ who wish to make their own 


hats. It offers practical shop experi- 
ence. The courses are six. weeks»in 
length, and are in session daily ex- 
cept Saturdays. The director of the 
vocational training department of 
the union, Miss Helen R. Hildreth, 
will be in charge. 

SPRINGFIELD. Twelve boys 
have completed the three-year course 
at the Springfield State-aided Voca- 
tional school, being the first class to 
graduate. These twelve boys have 
spent half their school time during 
the last three years in the shop, and 
are ready to begin their industrial 
experience under employment, and 
they are experiencing no difficulty in 
getting positions with first-class 
Springfield concerns. At the gradu- 
ation exercises the members of the 
class debated some phases of the 
employer’s liability question, and one 
graduate gave an exhibition of oper- 
ating on a lathe that was built in the 
school. 

WORCESTER. The successor of 
Dr. Lane as principal of the State 
Normal schoo! ‘has been chosen by 
the state board of education. It is 
Dr. William B. Aspinwall, dean and 
professor of education in the New 
York State Normal College at Al- 
bany. Dr. Aspinwall is thirty-eight 
years old; he graduated from Har- 
vard in 1896; in 1904 he received the 
degree of Ph. D. from the University 
of Paris. 


RHODE ISLAND. 

PROVIDENCE. The salary com- 
inittee of the Public School Teachers’ 
Association has worked very hard all 
the year preparing a report which has 
proved to be an unusually valuable 
one. It will be quoted extensively 
in the Journal of Education. The 
members of the salary committee are: 
William S. Steere, chairman; Miss 
Frances Kern, secretary; John C. 
Swift, Miss Mary A. S. Mugan, Miss 
Jennie T. Coffey, Miss Laura I. 
French, Miss M. Catherine Mahy, 
and Miss Mary D. Phillips, president 
of the association. 





MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW JERSEY. 

BAYONNE. The salary schedule 
puts this city among the best of its 
size anywhere. The _ superintendent 
has $5,000, high school principal 
$2,800, grammar school principals 
$2,400, and grade teachers, $920. The 
cost per pupil as per enrollment has 
gone from $23.99 in 1905-1906 to 
$37.38 in 1910-1911. The total cost of 
schools last year was $612,000. 


NEW YORK. 

AUBURN. A committee has 
been formed to carry on the work 
of moral education in the city. Dr. 
James S. Riggs is at the head of the 
committee. With the permission of 
the school board, Milton Fairchild of 
the National Institution for Moral 
Instruction at Baltimore will direct 
the lessons. 

NEW YORK CITY. Miss Julia 
Richman, superintendent of School 
Districts 2 and 3, Manhattan, died 
of appendicitis in the American hos- 
pital in Paris on June 24. Miss Rich- 
man was on her way to Versailles to 
spend the summer. She had been in 
poor health for some time. 
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Free Norma! Course on How to Teach Business English 


Review of Textbooks, H to Teach G - 
mar anaes Results, Ciaae Work in Grammas 


—Co . w Po- 

is Whe De Not Know Business, Celloquia! 
sms — Slang ram for a ¢ in i 
ness 


ness . ‘Mustrative Crigictans of an 
ctua erwin . author 
“How to Do Business by Letter,” “Correct 
English Drill Book,” etc 

Sent free to teacher of English writing 
on school letter-head. 


Schoo! of English, 1436 Security Building. Chicago 








PENNSYLVANIA. 


SCRANTON, Superintendent 
George Howell has issued a complete 
and attractive pamphlet setting forth 
the course of study for the Technical 
high school, including the W. T 
Smith Manual Training school. 


PITTSBURGH. Thé adoption of 
a retirement fund proposition by the 
board of education, which pays pen- 
sions out of the public treasury, 
leaves a balance of $80,000 in the 
treasury of tht Teachers’ Retirement 
Fund Association. 


VIRGINIA. 
ACQUINTON. The Junior Im- 
provement League of the high 


school has aroused a fine spirit 
among all the students. Its activities 
are so varied that every one takes 
part in something. 


PORT NORFOLK. A new $24,- 
800 building for the high and gram- 
mar school has been completed. A 
new building was finished only five 
years ago, but the community has 
grown so steadily that another build- 
ing was needed this year. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


KANSAS. 


TOPEKA. Among the elections 
of superintendents reported from 
Kansas are the following: J. S. Man- 
gusson, Halstead; Ira D. Baldwin, 
Yates Centre; C. W. Thompson, Bur- 
den; L. W. Mayberry, Wichita; A. 
H. Bushey, Pittsburg. 


a 
NEBRASKA. 


KEARNEY. W. A. Clark, pro- 
fessor of psychology and education 
and dean of the faculty of the Kear- 
ney Normal school, has resigned to 
take up a similar position in the 
Kirksville, Missouri, Normal school. 
This is a serious loss for Nebraska 
and a great gain for Missouri. 





ILLINOIS. 


CHICAGO. Miss Mary M. Bar- 
telme of Chicago has just been ap- 
pointed assistant judge of the juve- 
nile court of Cook county, IIlinois, 
and will preside over a separate di- 
vision devoted to the trial of girls 
and young women charged with 
minor offences and delinquency. Miss 
Bartelme is a lawyer, and several 
years ago was appointed public guar- 
dian of Cook county, which office she 
conducted so successfully that it has 
led to her elevation to the bench. 


CHARLESTON. Harvard Uni- 
versity awarded an honorary degree 
of master of arts to President L. C. 
Lord of the Eastern Illinois State 
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The Continuous Performance of the 


Holden Adjustable Book Gover 


from’ September until the follcwirg June 


Makes It the 


Most Econonical and Sanitary Cover Ever . Made 


your text-books averaging in cost 50c apiece Receive the 
Same Amount of Protection and Reinforcement at the END 
of the year that they had at the Beginning. 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


G. W. HOLDEN, Pres 


Normal school, “long a devoted 
leader in building the solid structure 
of public education in the Middle 
West,” as President Lowell phrased 
it. 


MINNESOTA. 


ALBERT LEA. The high school 
course in agriculture has demon- 
strated its value in very effective ser- 
vice. This course, like the agri- 
cultural course used in New York 
state, is a four-year course. 


WISCONSIN. 

MADISON. Warren E. Hicks, 
recently appointed by State Superin- 
tendent C. P. Cary as a member of 
the state department of education, 
the position being assistant for in- 
dustrial education, and upon whom 
devolves the important work of or- 
ganizing and furthering industrial 
education in Wisconsin, comes espe- 
cially well equipped in education and 
experience for his task. Since gradu 
ating from the Ypsilanti, Michigan, 
Normal College twenty-five years 
ago he has been in turn supervising 
principal, county superintendent, 
head of industrial school and school 
for manual training, city superintend- 
eut of a thriving western city, and as- 
sociated in the superintendency of 
one of the largest city school sys- 
tems in the country, including special 
supervision of industrial education. 








SOUTHWESTERN STATES 


CALIFORNIA. 

SAN DIEGO. The principal of 
the high school, C. C. Kelso, and 
three other instructors of the schoo! 
have sent in their resignations. Mr. 
Kelso will go to a Los Angeles 
position. In the grammar school a 
“mixed grade” has been established 
for backward children. 

“A boyless class numbering about 
seventy-five fair damsels’” was gradu- 
ated from the State Normal schoo? 
this year. The address to the class 
vf 1912 was by Samuel T. Black, who 
was president of the school from 
1897 to 1910. 

SACRAMENTO. After years of 
struggle the state board of education 
has passed a vote_ordering the state 
text-book committee to sign a con- 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


tract with Silver, Burdett & Co. for 
the use of Guide Books in English, 
which were adopted long ago. Gov- 
ernor Johnson, President Hardy of 
the San Diego Normal school, and 
President Ware of the Chico Normai 
school voted against the adoption of 
the books. President Benjamin Ide 
Wheeler, State Superintendent Hy- 
att, President Dailey of the San Jose 
Normal, President Millspaugh of the 
Los Angeles Normal, Dr. Lange 
of the education department of the 
State University, and President Mc- 
Lain of the Fresno Normal cast their 
votes for the contract. Dr. Freder- 
ick Burk of the San Francisco Nor- 
mal was silent. 


COLORADO. 


DENVER. The election of Mrs. 
Honora McPherson as county st- 
perintendent, to succeed Mrs. Mary 
C. C. Bradford, was generally antici- 
pated. Mrs. Bradford is a prominent 
club woman and leading Democrat. 
She was a delegate to the Democratic 
national convention in 1898, and sec- 
onded the nomination’ of Mr. Bryan. 
Mrs. McPherson came to Denver in 
1889 from Muskegon, Mich. She be- 
came a teacher, and later served for 
seven years as secretary to the city 
superintendent of schools, Aaron 
Gove. Recently she has been en- 
gaged in club and philanthropic work. 
For twelve years she has been a 
member of the board of directors of 
the Denver Woman’s Club. She was 
a charter member of the Women’s 
Public Service League, of which she 
is the treasurer. She has also taken 
a prominent part in the Equal Ser- 
vice Association, and has done much 
to promote the work of the Young 
Woman's Rest and Recreation Asso- 
ciation, teaching a sewing class of 
working girls for some years. 





SOUTHERN STATES. 


TENNESSEE. 
‘NASHVILLE. The state _ insti- 
tutes opened on June 10, and they 
will close on July 5. They are held 
at the following places: Clinton, 


Cookeville, Centreville, Martin, and 
Bolivar. 





M.C HOLDEN, Sec’y. 


NORTHWESTERN STATES 





OREGON. 

PORTLAND. The many com- 
mendable educational achievements 
of Oregon are set forth in part by 
State Superintendent Alderman m 
the Portland Oregonian:— 

“One hundred and sixteen new 
schoolhouses have been built during 
the past year. Many old school- 
houses have had the lighting im- 
proved, the windows on one side 
boarded up, and more windows cut 
on the other side so that cross lights 
have been done away with. The 
change is being made from the com- 
mon dipper to the individual drink- 
ing cup or the bubbling fountain. 
The water from hundreds of wells 
has been tested by the state board of 
health. A rural supervisory law is 
bringing all the schools of the state 
to a high standard. In all counties 
where there are sixty or more dis- 
tricts there is now an educational 
board appointed by the county su- 
perintendent, who serves as a mem- 
ber. This board appoints one or 
more rural supervisors, who may not 
receive more than $1,200 nor less 
than $1,000 for a year of ten months. 
These supervisors give their whole 
time to the supervision of the rural 
schools. As it now stands there is a 
supervisor for every thirty-four rural 
districts, and for every 1,440 school 
children. On an average the super- 
visor can visit each school for a half 
a day every six weeks. This is a 
change from the old way, when the 
county superintendent could visit 
only once a year. Until now only 
city schools had adequate  super- 
vision. Ten years ago we had only 
thirteen high schools in the state. 
Now we have 111 four-year high 
schools, and next year we shall have 
about 140, and about 200 of one, two, 
and three-year rank. Grammar 
schools are so graded that in most 
cases the student takes it as a matter 
of course that he must not stop until 
the uniform eighth grade examina- 
tion is passed. Oregon has in some 
localities settled the question of the 
rural social centre by establishing ru- 
ral high schools within riding dis- 
tance of practically all the homes in 
the county. Every district has a 
school library, which is being in- 
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Public Schools. If you are now a 
‘grade’ teacher, become a super- 
visor at a larger salary. 





@ If you are ambitious to advance yourself, 
this school will interest you. We offer a one 
year course that will qualify young men 
and women to teach special subjects in 


Public School Special Subjects 














For more than twenty-two years we have been 
assisting our graduates to obtain good posi- 
tions. To this fact, in connection with our 
strong Faculty, excellent equipment and 

the training we give, we owe 
our success. Two large buildings are 

devoted exclusively to school work. 
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The Thomas Normal Training School 













The demand for competent teachers 
in High Schools, Normal Schools and 
Colleges grows greater every year. The 
work is more pleasant than “‘ 
ing and it offers greater op 


to teach Public School Special Subjects. 





Music. Drawino,Domestic 


grade"’ teach- 
t rtunities in the 
way of higher salaries. Why not fit yourself 






__ J there some special branch of 
teaching .that appeals to you more 

strongly than the Ree work you 
are now doing? ‘This, then, is your 
opportunity. Catalogue and full infor- 
mation will be furnished on application. 


Y 
3000 West Le RETAR Detroit, Mich. 


Science. DomesticArt. Man 
-ual Trainind.Physical 
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creased each year. The county ap- 
propriates ten cents for every child 
every year, to be spent for books for 
the school library; and the state li- 
brary commission, under the able 
leadership of Miss Cornelia Marvin, 
helps to purchase the best books for 
each district. 
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Educational Association Officers 


West Virginia State Education Asso- 
ciation: Mary McGuigan, presi- 
dent; Wilson M. Toulk, vice-prest- 
dent; J. F. Marsh, treasurer; Otis 
G. Wilson, Elkgms} ‘secretary: 

New York Academy of Public Edu- 
cation: District Superintendent Jo- 
seph H. Wade, president; President 
Davis, Normal College, first vice- 
president; Professor John R. Sim, 
College of the City of New York, 
second vice-president; Associate 
City Superintendent Straubenmut- 
ler, third vice-president; Professor 
Stephen P. Duggan, College of the 
City of New York, secretary; Dis- 
trict Superintendent Edward W. 
Sitt, treasurer. 

California George Junior Republic, 
Chino, Calif.: Frank George, presi- 
dent; Fred Taylor, vice-president; 
Carl S. Haynie, secretary of state; 





Charles White, secretary of the 
treasury; MacDonald Graham, 
judge; Charles Lauterman, chief of 
police. 


New York City Association of Men 
Teachers and Principals: Joseph K. 
Van Denburg, president; Jacob 
Holman, treasurer; Roy S. Rich- 
_ardson, secretary. 

Northwestern Association of History, 
Government, and Economics 
Teachers: Professor C. S. Haines, 
Walla Walla, Wash., president; C. 
S.- Kingston, Cheney, Wash., vice- 
president; Professor Leroy F. 
Jackson, Pullman, Wash., secretary- 
treasurer. 

South Dakota History Teachers’ As- 
sociation: Dr. Carl Christophels- 
meier, Vermilion, president; Prin- 
cipal J. C. Lindsey, Mitchell,  vice- 
president; Miss Mae McCrery, 

roton, secretary. 





Normal School Graduates 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
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HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, President 
The largest scheol ef Oratory, Literature, and 


Pedagogy in America It aims to develop in 
theatalinte mnentedgnas his own menadn 
expression whether as a creative thinker or 
an interpreter. A beautiful new building 
Summer.sessiens.. Catalegue and full in- 
formation on application 


HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 
HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


EMERSON 
College of Oratory 


A PLACE TO REST AND GET WELL 


Sacred Heart Sanitarium, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Finest Accommedations—i?7-Acre Park. Ideal for all run down conditions. Baths and 
apparatus of every description for the successful treatment of Nervousness, Rheumatism, 

eart ~ Stemach Troubles. Non-Sectarian... Write Sister Superior er Dr. Stack 
or Booklet J. 








The Standard History of the WORMAL COLLEGE OF THE 
Presidency WORTH AMERICAN GYMNASTIC UNION 


(Accredited in Class A) 
OUR PRESIDENTS AND Oldest American institution for the education of 
THEIR OFFICE 


teachers of physical training. Unequaled record of 
successful - uates. Two and four year courses for 
§ 
By WILLIAM ESTABROOK CHANCELLOR 
with introduction by CHAMP CLARK 


high school graduates leading to academic title and 
**This is a very sensible book.”’ 


degree. Write for illustrated catalogue. Physical 
training teachers’ bureau in connection. Last 
From the Introduction by Hon. Champ Clark, Speaker 
House of Representatives in Congress 


year’s graduates all placed. 
No. 421 E. Michigan Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 
600pp. Octavo. Ilustrated. Cloth, $3, Postage 30c 
Half-morocco, $6, Full Morocco, $10. 


The Neale Publishing Company 
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New York and Washington 
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Srare NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem, 
Massachusetts. Coeducational. 
Department for the pedagogical and 
technical training of teachers of the 
commercial subjects. J. Asbury Pit- 
man, Principal. 








TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Bridge- 

water, Mass. For both sexes. 

For catalogue, address the Principal. 
A. C. Boyden, M. A. 





Saves Time and Energy 
Lightens All Housework 


SAPOLIO 


Scours, Polishes 
cellar to garret 
WORKS WITHOUT WASTE 


Cleans, from 
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MENEELY & CO. 


vrs a BELLS 








TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


The Fisk Teachers’ ASCHCles 





New York, N. ¥., 156 Fifth Ave. Chicago, 28 E, Jackson Bivd. 
Washington, D. C., 1845 U Street Denver, Col, 920 Central 


Orangeburg, S. C., 70 College St. Savings Bank Building Los Angeles, Cal., 343 Douglas Bldg. 


TEACHERS’ Madison, Wisconsin 
THE PARKER AGENCY. 33 Spokane, Washington 2S 


it ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY “zea” 


Cc. J. oe kal Manager 


soradauriars. bertecnminens 
Washington; Idaho Building, Bo 


Idaho. 


PROVIDENT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


120 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
Director, J. L. LOVE, formerly of Harvard, Invites Correspendence and Persone) Calls 





bang 











THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY: 


‘T]he Teachers’ Co-operative Assn. of New England 
EDWARD W. FICKETT, Prop. 8 BEACON ST., BOSTON. 
Established 1885. Telephone, Hay. 1678 





MISS E. F. FOSTER, Manager. MISS T. M. HASTINGS, Assistant Manager 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ . AGENCY 


Reputation founded on twenty-two years ‘of succersfulexperience. 
Established 1890 6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


The Agency for Qualified Teachers 


We now in ualified teachers for Grades, High Pebooie, Manua 
Training; "SxTi ratte aM. 14 “se ence positions throughout ‘the entire West. We 
may be able to put you in a better position than you weuild secure through your own indi- 
vidual efforts. Booklet,“* How to Ap for a Sc 1 and Secure Promotion,” with a)] the 
laws of certification of teachers of the Western States, free to members. Write vs today. 


THE ROCKY MOUNTAIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 225228 Ersir tte, Dyce 








Some N ew Books 


Publisher. 
Phorndike The Macmillan Co., N. Y. 





Author. Price. 


Education $1.25 


The American Secondary Schoe! 
Principles and Methods of Teaching Reading... Taylor “ “ “ “ 
Everyday English (Book One) Baker and Thorndike “ “ “ 

Boy and Girl F “ “ 

The Burden of Poverty B. Ww. Huebsch, 

The Progress of a ga People Barstow {|Ed.]) The Century Co., 
ae and Settle “ ry “ “ 


1 Ney Watien lgpiste and the : Revolution -_— “ “ * ‘ 
- ad a] ‘ “ 
The R “ ry 


ag a and Playe in School and Eleewhere.. . Chubb Harper r& Bide.; oe 
Demon Motor Boat... ..20...555 +... <3 4. Fitch Little, rown & Co. ++ Boston 
e Young Crusaders Atwater ‘* “ 
Pin-Mone beock “ ” ue “ 
The Han A.S. Barnes & Co., mM. FT. 


Storyland 
D.C. Heath & Co, 7) Boston 
pen N.Y 
. Lippincore Co., 


0., 
Phila. 
Tee Plats & Peck Co., N. Y. 
Yale Univ. Press, New Haven 


LIE bel (SboSeezgeieeicd 


Youth and rtunity 
English perme 


Reed 








Worcester 
Art School (Boston) ........... 


CONNECTICUT. 


NEW JERSEY. 
Montclair 
WN Ss eR ok ce cds od 
D RHODE ISLAND. 
anbury 
New Britain ‘OQ 
New Haven 
Willimantic 


Providence 


PENNSYLVANIA.” 
California 
West (Ciesterre.o.fet.c.3.R..... 2 


i Millersvi 
Farmington lillersville 


esicra Othece, Healty Building, Spovane, B 


Gorham 
Castine 
Presque Isle 
Machias 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Plymouth 


Kutztown 

East Stroudsburg’ :. 
Mansfield 
Bloomsburg 
Shippensburg 
Lockhaven 

Indiana 





Slippery Rock 
Edinboro 
Clarion 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Normal School No. 1, Washing- 


NEW YORK. 
State Normal College, Albany. . 
Brockport 
uffalo 
Cortland 
Fredonia 
Geneseo 
New Paltz 
Oneonta 
Oswego 
Plattsburg 
Potsdam 
ILLINOIS. 
Southern Illinois................ 113 
Eastern Illinois.......... 
Western Illinois 
WISCONSIN. 
LaCrosse 
Milwaukee 
Oshkosh 
Platteville 
River Falls 
Stevens Point 
Superior 
Whitewater 





Wheeling Attendance Record 


A premium on faithful attendance 
seems to have brought results m 
Wheeling, West Virginia. Very neat 
and attractive certificates were pre- 
sented at the last session to 644 chil- 
dren who had been neither absent nor 
tardy at any of the sessions for the 
entire year. This is nearly one- 
twelfth of the entire enrollment. 
One girl at the Centre school, Helen 
Elig, has not been absent or tardy 
for eight years. 

Besides the 644 receiving the cer- 
tificates the names of several hundred 
more pupils who have been neither 
absent nor tardy more than three 
times will be published in the honor 
rolls of the state department of edu- 
cation. 


" 
> 





A lady was asking her children 
what they would be willing to give 
up, as self-sacrifice, during the Len- 
ten season. When it came the turn 
of a small boy of seven, he at once 
volunteered with great cheerfulness 
to give up soap! 

A Chicago banker was dictating a 
letter to his stenographer. “Tell Mr. 
So-and-so,” he ordered, “that I will 
meet him in Schenectady.” 

“How do you spell Schenectady?” 
asked the stenographer. 

“S-c, S-c—er—er—. Tell him I'll 
meet him in Albany.”—The Argonaut. 


Teacher—“Johnny, can you 
how iron was. first. discovered?” 

Johnny—“Yes, sir.” 

“Well! Just tell the class what 
your information is on that point.” 

“I heard my father say yesterday 
that they smelt it."—London Spare 
Moments. 


tell 






























be 
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Reperts and Pamphiets Received 


“The Book of the Educational Ex- 
hibit of Greenwich, Connecticut.” 
June, 1912. 


Reed College, Oregon, ~ Record. 
No. 6. 
“Choosing a Career.’ A_ Circular 


of Information for Boys. Fourth 
edition, $.10. Published by the Stu- 
dent’s Aid Committee of the High 
School Teachers’ Association of 
New York City. 

The Association Seminar, Spring- 
field, Mass. Report of the Com- 
mittee of Instruction Upon the Re- 
ligious Instruction of the Training 
School. 

1911 Report. 
intendent F. E, Spaulding. 

Preliminary Report on English Com- 

position Teaching. By a Commit- 

tee of the English Section of the 

Central Division of the Modern 

Language Association. Ninth edi- 

tion revised. (Known as the Hop- 

kins Report.) 

Public Schools of Scranton, Pa. 
“Course of Study in the Technical 
and Manual Training High 
Schools.” 

Middletown, Conn., 
“Course of Study.” 


Super- 


. 


High School. 


New York- State. Education De- 
partment. Handbook 32, “College 
Graduate Certificates.” Law 


Pamphlet 3, “Educational Legis- 
lation of 1912.” State Library, “A 
Tentative Selection from the 
“Books of 1911.” 


“Sources of Sepakers and Topics for 
Public Lectures in School Build- 
ings.’ By Clarence Arthur Perry. 
Published by Division of Recrea- 
tion, Russell Sage Foundation. 
No. 119. Five cents. 

’ Burlington, Vermont. 1911 Report. 
Superintendent Henry O. Wheeler. 


Pinkerton Academy, Derry, N. H. 
1911-1912 Catalog. John J. Mar- 
finan, principal. 

United States Bureau of Education. 
Alaska School Service. Whole No. 
“484. “Report on Education of the 
Natives of Alaska and the Reindeer 
Service, 1910-1911.” “Influences at 
Work to Improve the Work of the 
Teacher of Mathematics.” Inter- 
state Commission on the Teaching 
of Mathematics. The American 
Report. Committee No. VIII. 


a 


BOSTON THEATRES 


B. F. KEITH’S THEATRE. 


Never before in the history of B. 
F. Keith’s theatre in Boston has this 
beautiful playhouse housed such a 
Summer attraction as “The Meister- 
singers Camping Out.” The beauti- 
ful scene showing a camp on the 
shores of the Rangeley lakes, the 
fealistic lighting effects, and the fine 
Voices of “The Meistersingers,” all 
combine make this the greatest 
Summer attraction ever seen in Bos- 

= tom. For the second week of “The 





to 


: bale Meistersingers’ limited engagement 
>. -@ complete change of program will be 


==" made, with new soloists. Surround- 
this great feature will be a 
- Strong vaudeville show. Practically 


@very act is new to Boston, and the 
ail contains novelty enough to please 
miost diversified tastes. 





TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. 


“ your work’ is what one Of our candidates writes us from Gon 
i APPRECIATE verneur, New York. If is letters of that sort that make Agency 
work seem worth while. We had been asked June 12, 1912, to recommend a preceptress 
at Senecs Falls, New York, toteach Latin and at a salary of $700: We wrote 
atonce recommending as our one best candidate this young woman in Gonverneur who 
was a —e of Cornell University experience, We telegraphed her to ap- 
and the Albany Normal,with three years’ ply and she telegraphed back that 
had done so. Un June 20th we received her letter saying : “* Having been offered the contract 
for the position at Seneca Falls to which you recommended me a short time ago, | have 
decided to accept the position. I have apprecigted the work which you have done for me 
for the _ few years and I thank you sincerely for the assistance you have given 
me in this appointment.” Very gratifying te us are such appreciations of our WORK 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C.W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. ¥. 


THI B R E W E. R TEACHERS’ 
— AGENC ¥ 








CHIC 











70 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


Te Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


Recommends teachers te colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools, WM. 0. PRATT Mer. 





MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY iiotzces to Colleges, 
and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Rte anh @ev- 
o"messes, forevery nt ot instruction recommends good Schools to parents. Call om 





Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York, 
31 Union Square, New York, Est. 1889 


KELLOGG’S AGENCY ittsier swan, toy tort, Est. 8s 


shert netice for high grade itiens. Takes pride in prompt, rel . 
conga den og oy pos pr prompt, @ work. Telegraph or 





PECIALISTS with gooa general education wanted [or department work {® 
ogee Pte apd Norma’ Schools and Colleges in Pena- 
sylvania and other States. G teachers with ability to teach some approved 
tem of music and drawing secure vn tee to $70 per month Por further 
information, address TH E TEACH * AGENOY, KR. L. MYERS & O0., 
Lemoyne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. Cooperating Agencies in Denver and Atlanta. 





SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE (Inc.) 
BENRY SABIN, Fouaded 13938 ELBRIDGE H. SABIN 
Pres. Sec. and Treas. 


During each year places teachers in at least 80 of the 9C counties in Iowa, 
and in Minnesota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, 
Utah, Idaho, Montana, Washington and Oregon. Write and see what we can 
do for you. 


A. sCcoTT a co., Pr oprie 
tors 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY ° 4.29977.2 


Send for Agency Manual mentioning this publication. 


DES MOINBS, IOWA 








A superior ageney for superior 
Services free to school officials 


333 Fifth Avenve, New York, NW. ¥ 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Aseiste Teachers in obtaining 
Positions. Send for circulars. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel &t., Albany, 8. ¥ 
TEACHERS “ THOUSANDS OF POSITIONS as teachers will 
. be filled in the Middle West during the coming 


year, Good salaries and pleasant work. Now isthe time to apply. Write at once to 


THE USTRUD TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Sioux Falis, S. Dak. 
Ex-State Supt. of Schools.) H. A. USTRUD, Manager. 


HE SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
T people. Free registration to reliable candidatet. 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 











We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 


6 Beacon St. ‘ ‘ 


WINSHIP 
TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


Boston, Mass, 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Manager. 


Leng Distance Telephone. 
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4EW ENGLAND GUMPTION |” 
| | IS THE NAME OF 
Visible Writing gs A Little Magazine All about Little Things 


A Chain of Logic  .8/)) Its MissionSis to Put a SMILE 
There are over THREE- where the FROWN used to be 
QUARTERS of a MILLION ‘Ss ig Its Editor 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITERS > is one of those original New 
in use today—-more than any Sea Hampshire Gumps who has seen a whole 


<3 eda _ more than , ; lot of human “natur’’ and, believes that it 
4 — is better to grin than to growl, for when 


<cuatiieamibas beaten aman is mad he acts about the same as 


than any others. ae any other animal. 

From this it follows that — You can have this little Frown killer for a 
there are more OPPORTUN- 2. ; 7 ‘2 
ITIES for the REMINGTON aks whole year for Fifty cents. Three years fora | 
TYPIST than for any others. ie Dollar, or two sample copies for five cents; ¥ 
Therefore it always ; If you don’t like it you can pass it on to your 
— — pupil best to va « “ most unhappy friend. If you do like it, 
: say so and remember that if you are 
Remington found dead with the latest number in your 

Riise tedium é . a pocket, your heirs can recover $10.00. 


(lneerperated) 
New York and Everywhere 


as : New England Gumption 
| gate he a a FITZWILLIAM, —N..H. 


P. S. The Editor of this paper knows that 
Gumption gets there 








ONE MILLION DOLLARS 
FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


One Vear’s Service in New York City 


HAVE OUTSIDE AGENCIES IN YOUR CITY HELPED SECURE 


A seat for every child Manual training 

Medical inspection Vocational guidance 

Dental treatment Athletics 

Open-air rooms ? Special classes for backward children 
Publicity for school needs 





sss serena 
fea SS A 


ai 


* 
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Photographs and casts e 


“‘QUTSIDE CO-OPERATION WITH THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF 
GREATER NEW YORK” 


led to.a conference of 300 school people and outsiders called by the board of estimate and apportion- 
ment and tells of 


a Ea. Pe a oe a SPO 
. at ie . 


163 organizations outside the schools 

Amount of co-operation available for the schools from outsiders 

Value of co-operation received 

Treatment of co-operation by school officials 

Tentative suggestions for increasing and strengthening outside co-operation 


Unabridged edition $0.50, 112 pages, withdirectory of work done by 163 agencies 
Abridged edition $0.25, 48 pages, with significant facts and constructive suggestions 


BUREAU OF MUNICIPAL RESEARCH 


* 261 Broadway | “New York 


Scented 
ab 








